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STANDARD 


FOR A GENERATION 


Triumph Tankage Dryers have been standard equipment in moderate sized rendering plants 
for a generation. They are simple and reliable and cost little to run. Nearly 1000 are now 
in operation. If you want a dependable tankage dryer, get a Triumph. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOw Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 














Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
*“*REGAL’” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand ‘“‘PURITY” Lard. 
’ Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trade in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 
534 to 540 W. 37th St. 539 to 543 W. 39th St. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 527 West 36th Street 547 to $49 W. 35th St. 























THE MODERN BOXES 


NABCO and 4-ONE-BOXES for Strength—Security 


SaveinFreight Save in Handling 
Savein Nails Save in First Costs 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Plants: Eastern Office: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 























Architectural ae To the 
Chemical Ee ry j CS Ee Packing 
Practical Industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
NIAGARA BRAND ~~ and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


macro? Y BATTELLE & RENWICK ® {DEA 






































See page 28 


Trying Out a Forced Cure for Boiling Hams 37¢P%2%,23. 
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Brecht Steam Cooking Box 


Actual tests on meats 
cooked with The Brecht 
Steam Cooking Box show 
a larger yield of lard and 
jelly and a smaller shrink- 
age during the cooking 
operation 


Let us tell you how The 
Brecht Steam Cooking 
Box will give you better 
cooked meats at less cost 


Prices cheerfully quoted on request 





Showing Dumping Feature 
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ESTABLISHED 1853 ST-LOU IS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment pertaining 
to the Meat and Allied Industries. 





BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, ILL. 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second St. 


1853 Wrrn‘tHost we serve 1923 
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“Meat for Health Week” Mass Meetings 


Mammoth Gathering at Chicago Shows What Can 
Be Done in Other Cities — Largest Available 
Hall Is Packed with Meat Men and Hundreds Can- 
not Gain Admission—What Was Said and Shown 


One of the greatest meetings in the 
history of the whole meat industry all the 
took 


place in Chicago on the evening of June 14. 


way from the farm to the table, 


It was the mammoth meeting of meat 
men under the auspices of the Meat Coun- 
cil of Chicago to promote the success of 


“Meat for Health Week,” June 25-30. Re- 
tailers, wholesalers, sausage manufac- 
turers, packers and livestock men were 


there—between two and three thousand 
of them—to learn what had been done and 
in what way all could co-operate to aid 


the cause of meat. 

It was a splendid example of the power 
of efficient co-operation. By this time 
everyone in the meat industry has heard 
of ‘Meat for Health Week.” 


parts of the country, from retailers, pack- 


From all 


ers and livestock men, had come offers of 
assistance and requests for material and 
suggestions on how to make successful 
local campaigns. 

On the same day that this mammoth 
meeting was held there had been a meet- 
ing of packinghouse salesmanagers from 
various parts of the United States, and 
they had discussed ways in which the dif- 
ferent elements in the industry could aid. 
They pledged themselves to do all in their 
power to make the campaign a success. 

The meeting in the evening at the Hotel 
Morrison included men from other places 
than Chicago, who had come on purpose 
to get in touch with methods and to carry 
back to their home towns a plan of cam- 
paign. And they were able to get a great 
deal of help, for the meeting was a dem- 
onstration of what can be done with good 
organization and thought. 

One hundred per cent efficiency was the 
object of the committee, and they achieved 


it. Some of the prominent men in the 
industry, representing livestock, packer, 
retailer, selling and other aspects of the 
meat industry, were the speakers. 

They told in a snappy way just what 
the retailer and others wished to know, 
namely, how to co-operate, and how to 





They’re From Missouri! 


Interest in the “Meat for 
Health Week” campaign is so 
great that people are getting 
impatient. As THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER told 
last week, it is not confined to 
the trade in the cities. Retailers 
outside are anxious to help, too. 

Here is another letter from 
a retailer who wants to do all 
he can, and is willing to pay for 
its 

Louisiana, Mo., June 12. 
Mr. Paul I. Aldrich, 

Editor, The National Provisioner: 

We have made application to the 
branch house of Armour & Company 
for streamers and posters, but up 
to the present time have not re- 
ceived them. 

We also note in the June 2nd 
issue of The National Provisioner 
that they have nearly half a million 
32-page booklets printed. Would 
be pleased to have about 500 of 
them to hand to our friends; it may 
take more. Please parcel post them 
to us and we will remit for them 
by return mail. 

If we get the streamers and pos- 
ters we will try and make “Meat 
for Health Week” one hundred per 
cent strong. We will also adver- 
tise in our local paper. 

Thanking you in advance, 
Very truly yours, 
POLLAK BROS. 


P. S.—Regret that Missouri is too 
slow to have a Meat Council, so that 
small butchers could join in this 
good work. 














dress windows and how to advertise and 
sell effectively. One of the most important 
aids to the retailer, and alone what made 
it worth his while to be at the meeting, 
were the six model window displays. The 
retailer got right there a demonstration 
of how to dress his window and in that 
way to get the consumer to demand his 
products. 


A Lesson in Enthusiasm. 


The result was a lesson in what en- 
thusiasm will do to gain success in busi- 
ness and in bringing benefits to both the 
meat industry and to the consumer. 

President John T. Russell of the Meat 
Council of Chicago presided and introduced 
the speakers in his usual happy manner, 
emphasizing himself as the meeting pro- 
gressed many important points of practical 
value out of his wide experience. 


What Meat for Health Week Is. 


Just what “Meat for Health Week” means 
and stands for, was outlined in the open- 
ing address by R. C. Pollock, managing 
director of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, who spoke briefly, summariz- 
ing in clear, forceful words the great 
scope of the plan and the splendid suc- 
cess that it was achieving throughout the 
country. 

He pointed out that The National Live- 
stock and Meat Board had been formed 
to enable all branches of the meat indus- 
try to co-operate in putting meat where 
it belongs in the diet of the American 
people. That it was doing this is shown 
by the fine response all over the country. 

In addition many other agencies such as 
railroads, bamks, and chambers of com- 
merce which are not directly related to 
the industry are aiding in the work for 
meat. Three million pieces of printed 
material have been distributed and meat 
is going to be advertised as never before. 
But the important fact emphasized by 
Mr. Pollock was that the “Meat for Health 
Week” was not a sporadic effort, but was 
simply a beginning. For the function of 
the meat industry is to push meat fifty- 
two weeks in the year. 


Packer Institute Is Co-operating. 


President Chas. E. Herrick of the iIn- 
stitute of American Meat Packers spoke 
on “How the Institute of American Meat 
Packers Is Co-operating.” He told in a 
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graphic picture fashion how enough col- 
ored “Meat for Health Week” posters had 
been made to supply four to every retail 
meat dealer in the United States. They 
would make a continuous streamer over 
165 miles long. The Institute had divided 
the entire United States into some twenty- 
five districts and had a special chairman in 
each one to take care of the distribution 
of printed material. 

A big meeting of packinghouse sales- 
managers had been held to discuss ways 
and means in which they could intensify 
the co-operation already being given. in 
every way the packers are backing the 
“Meat for Health Week” program and are 
out to make it succeed. 


What Retailers Are Doing. 

The great work that retailers are doing 
in the preparations for “Meat for Health 
Week” were told by Edward Levy, presi- 
dent of the United Masters Butchers of 
Chicago in a forceful and enthusiastic 
way. Mr. Levy who knows the meat sell- 
ing game by heart gave his suggestions in 
a manner that compelled assent. 


Put “Pep” Into Sales Work. 

Some straight from the shoulder prac- 
tical, red-hot suggestions on how retail- 
ers could help in the “Meat for Health 
Week” campaign were made by R. H. 
Gifford, head of the sausage department 
of Swift and Company. He urged that 
each retailer decide on some one or more 
definite things he was going to do and 
stick at them, whether window displays, 
store demonstrations or advertising. 

Mr. Gifford told of several sales cam- 
paigns that had been put on for other prod- 
ucts than meat and how the thing that 
had brought success had been enthusiasm. 
Without enthusiasm there could not he 
success. He urged all retailers to acquire 
some of the enthusiasm that Edward Levy 
was famous for. By being inoculated with 
enthusiasm there could be no doubt that 
“Meat for Health Week” would go over 
the top. 

Making Window Displays Count. 

Windows are a vital part of a sales cam- 
paign and in speaking on this subject D. 
W. Martin, acting secretary of the Meat 
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Council of Chicago made some important 
suggestions of practical value to retailers. 
Food Fad Foolishness. 

“Meat for Health” was the subject of 
an address by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
Health Commissioner of the City of Chi- 
cago, in which he spoke on food fad fool- 
ishness, pointing out that the opponents 
of meat were perhaps the most rabid, the 
most active and the most illogical of all. 
Dr. Bundesen took up the good qualities 
of meat and the fact that meat protein 

was superior to all others. 

He said that he was heartily in accord 
with the movement to educate consumers 
on meat. He gave some very practical 
suggestions on how to keep meat in re- 
tail markets. Finally, he pointed out the 
nutritious quality of the cheaper cuts of 
meat and what benefit to the housewives 
of the nation the “Meat for Health Week” 
would be in giving them information that 
would be of real use in their homes. 

How to Get Material. 

Retailers were urged to co-operate in 
putting over “Meat for Health Week” and 
responded in great shape. The United 
Master Butchers of America, and in Chi- 
cago, the United Master Butchers of Chi- 
cago have sent out letters to retailers tell- 
ing what has been done, and advising 
what material and at what a low cost they 
can obtain it and in what way they can 
use it. The letter sent out by Secretary 
Charles W. Kaiser was as follows: 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

As indicated in our letter of June Ist, 
an intensive advertising campaign is about 
to be inaugurated to promote and encour- 
age the consumption of meat and meat 
food products. You were also advised of 
the great Meat Trade meeting to take 
place on the evening of June 14 in the 
Cameo Room, Morrison Hotel, and of the 
prizes to be awarded for the best window 
displays during Meat for Health Week, 
June 25 to 30. 

The enclosed sample booklet represents 
another link in this campaign of education. 
It contains much valuable information rela- 
tive to food values of meats, time re- 
quired for cooking, recipes, etc., and a 
copy will surely be appreciated by your 




















ANY DEALER CAN FIX UP THIS WINDOW. 


An attractive window display such as the one reproduced here can be arranged by almost 


every dealer. It has the appetite appeal. 


The meat products shown—cooked specialties and 


sausages—are not so perishable as to be injured from use in displays, if frequently changed. 


(1) Frankfurts 


(5) Baked Loaf (6) Summer Sausage 


(2) Minced Luncheon Loaf 


(3) Cooked Specialty (4) Baked Ham 
(7) Mettwurst (8) Luncheon Tongue. 
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customers. Copies for distribution may be 
obtained at the nominal cost of $13.90 per 
thousand. Already orders for 250,000 
copies have been received from live deal- 
ers throughout the country. 

The stickers speak for themselves. 
Used judiciously, they will produce won- 
derful results. A good plan is to affix 
them to packages when wrapped, or affix 
them to bill heads, letters, envelopes, 
etc. The cost is $1.50 per thousand. Your 
Secretary will be pleased to look after 
your requirements. Call Main 0037. 

Your vigorous co-operation is earnestly 
invited to make this campaign the success 
it merits. You, individually, will share in 
the benefits to be derived in relation to 
the amount of your co-operation. 

Now altogether, let’s go. 

Respectfully and fraternally, 
CHARLES W. KAISER. 
Secretary. 
Committees in Charge. 

The members of the various committees 
in charge of the meeting whose efforts 
made it such a great success were: 

Committee on attendance: R. H. Gif- 
ford, chairman; H. A. Russell, C. H. Arens, 
Jack Thomas, Carl Means, Carl Fowler, 
George Lettie, Benjamin Dempsey, Ed- 
ward Levy, John A. Kotal, Andrew Thiel. 

Committee on publicity: R. H. Gifford, 
chairman; H. A. Russell, L. B. Tralek, C. 
H. Andrews, F. W. Minifie, A. N. Kuchne, 


C. W. Kaiser, Adolph Kaiser, Edward 
Levy. 
Committee on window display: R. H. 


Gifford, chairman; 
Hills, Jack Thomas, 
Smith, Edward Levy. 

Committee on entertainment and pro- 
gram: R. H. Gifford, chairman; W. W. 
Woods, C. W. Kaiser, D. W. Martin, F. E. 
Kohler. 

Committee on finance: Fred Guggen- 
heim, chairman; R. D. MacManus, vice- 
chairman; D. C. Roberton, W. H. Guasse- 
lin, R. F. Eagle, Edward Levy. 


Prizes for Best Windows. 


W. Laughlin, J. R. 
George Lettie, Don 


To stimulate interest in window dis- 
plays for “Meat for Health Week,” the 
Meat Council of Chicago has set aside 
$150 to be given as prizes for the three 
best meat window displays in the city of 
Chicago during ‘‘Meat for Health Week,” 
June 25 to 30: $50.00 each to the one on 
the North Side, one on the South Side and 


one on the West Side. These awards will 
be made from photographs of the windows 
submitted to a committee. 

For the purpose of this contest, the 
North Side of the city will be considered 
that section north of Madison street, east 
of Halsted street and north of a line drawn 
on the angle of Milwaukee avenue; the 
South Side, that section south of Madison 
street, east of Ashland avenue and south 
of a line drawn on the angle of Ogden 
avenue; the West Side, that section of the 
city lying between the boundaries above 
described. 

The contest is open to every retailer. 
When you consider that it is the display 
and not the window that is the determin- 
ing factor in this contest, why you can 
dismiss any thought you may have had 
that, because you haven’t a large, refrig- 
erated, tile-floored window, you have no 
chance to win a prize. 

The rules governing the contest are: 

Display must be made during “Meat for 
Health Week,” and photographs must be 
in the hands of the judges by Thursday, 
July 5th. 

The contestant shall furnish a_ photo- 
graph of his window. The committee will 
return all photographs to contestants. 
Mark your name and address plainly on 
the back of the photograph that you sub- 
mit. 

Photographs should be mailed to J. T. 
Russell, chairman, Committee on Window 
Display Contest, Ohio building, Wabash 
avenue and Congress street, Chicago. 
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Sales Managers Hear About Meat Campaign 


For the first time on record the sales 
managers of the meat packing industry 
got together in Chicago this week to talk 
about matters of mutual interest. The 
objective was the “Meat for Health Week” 
campaign in which the entire industry is 
interested, and in which the packinghouse 
sales forces have such a big part. 

Benefits of such a gathering were im- 
mediately manifest. The men who are 
responsible for distribution of packing- 
house products had never met each other 
in such fashion; some had never met at 
all. It is safe to say that there will be 
more gatherings of this sort in the future. 

The meeting was called to order at In- 
stitute headquarters by President Charles 
E. Herrick. With customary clarity and 
conciseness President Herrick outlined 
the objects of the gathering and expressed 
the hope that the sales managers would 
become better acquainted. 


Points on the Meat Campaign. 


Vice president W. W. Woods, who is in 
executive control of the entire campaign 
so far as the Institute is concerned, was 
introduced and told what has been done 
to date. He outlined the general plan 
of the campaign in the meat industry, told 
of the machinery put in motion and the 
splendid results already achieved, espe- 
cially in the response from all over the 
country in orders for posters, booklets 
and all other advertising material. 

President John A. Hawkinson of Allied 
Packers, Inc., one of the prime movers in 
this and other similar enterprises, talked 
about “What Meat for Health Week Can 
Mean to Packinghouse Sales.” It was 4 
“pep” talk, full of practical points, in the 
language of the sales department, and full 
of appeal for the men of that department. 

The next speaker was Vice President E. 
C. Merritt of the Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co., one of the district chairmen and a 
prize campaigner. His topic was “Reach- 
ing the Consumer,” and he said: 


REACHING THE CONSUMER. 


Our Indiana order for “Meat for Health” 
booklets came about through a meeting 
called in Indianapolis, attended by packer 
representatives, government representa- 
tives, and livestock men. On the theory 
that each of a conservative estimate of 
6,000 retailers could place 25 books with 
consumers, we arrived at the size of our 
order. 

We expect to have salesmen place the 
books with dealers who will, when pre- 
senting them to consumers, explain the 
“Meat for Health Week” idea. We expect 
also to distribute some of these books 
through women’s clubs, livestock ex- 
changes, banks, department stores, and 
other public places where consumers gen- 
erally may be reached. We expect some 
duplication but regard the book of such 
value that the housewife who might re- 
ceive two would pass one along to a 
friend who had not received a copy. 


Meat Consumer Means Everybody. 

Consumers! Why, when you stop to 
think of it, this industry numbers among 
its consumers, directly or indirectly, prac- 
tically every living thing. All normal 
civilized people have their regular meat 
food rations. The chap with the idea 
that his stomach should have only a cereal 
diet wears shoes made from animal hides 








and in many ways consumes your prod- 
ucts Even the stray dog of your neigh- 
borhood robs your garbage can of the 
ham bone that came from your packing- 
house, and counts himself among your 
consumers. 

Regarding “Reaching the Consumer”—I 
wonder if the man who originated that sub- 
ject stopped to think of the bigness of the 
words. Speaking in slang, he certainly 
said a mouthful. The people of this big 
commercialized nation of ours are prac- 
tically spending all of their time, day and 
night, trying to reach the consumer of 
something, and if I attempted to tell you 
even a part of my observations from a 
limited field of this proposition, I would 
wear you out completely. And if I at- 
tempted to tell you how to do it, you 
would not agree with me. For probably 
no subject on earth is more susceptible 
to argument and difference of opinion. 


Must Use Hammer and Tongs. 


Upon certain features, however, we 
might be able to agree, and just to bring 


to your mind certain ideas, not new but > 


old as the waters of the lake that washes 
the shores of this city, my observation 
has resulted in a belief that people, gen- 
erally speaking, have so much to think 
about, so much to occupy their attention, 











that passive submission of a proposal to 
them gets nowhere. 

To get their busy minds interested, you 
must go at them hammer and tongs. Your 
idea must be put before them forcefully, 
positively, attractively, persistently, con- 
stantly, so much so that they are not 
permitted to forget. 

To get them thinking about your idea, 
you are competing with politics, social 
questions, religious questions, internation- 
al questions, and a horde of bright people 
in other industries who would have the 
public mind engaged in working with 
them. My idea is that you should have 
this horde choking with your smoke as 
you pass by. 


Tell Meat Story by Contrast. 

Another old, old idea is that the human 
mind works pretty much by contrasts. 
The flower is beautiful because it con- 
trasts with the homely weed. Music or a 
song thrills you because it contrasts with 
a discordant noise. You are happy be- 
cause you have experienced sorrow; and 
your sorrow when it comes is more acute 
if you have had happiness. 

People learn and live and work by con- 
trasts, and if you try to apply this theory 
to your problem of meat sales during 
“Meat for Health Week” you must paint 








A WINDOW WHICH GETS THE MONEY. 


Tebbetts and Garland credit one thousand dollars’ worth of business a day to this win- 
dow, in which there is always a tasty display of meat. 


(1) Sliced Bacon (2) Sliced Ham 


(10) Bologna 


(3) Boiled Ham 
(6) Frankfurts (7) Luncheon Tongue (8) Mettwurst 


(4) Smoked Ham. (5) Bacon 
(9) Bacon 
(11) Sausage 
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your picture in the most attractive way, 
and tell your story in the most under- 
standable and clever words. It is unnec- 
essary to bring out the contrast; the 
human mind does that without your help, 
and you should work always with positive, 
not negative ideas. 

About the dealer and your relations to 
him, and his relations with the consumer, 
I like to think of this problem as one 
realizing that there are several steps in 
the accomplishment of the proposition. So 
many salesmen seem to think that they 
are selling goods to the dealer, and for- 
get that both the dealer and themselves 
are simply avenues through which the 
product reaches the consumer. 

Unfortunately, many dealers have not 
accepted that theory. Through your or- 
ganization and the dealer you must give 
the public what it wants, or teach or train 
it to take what you want to give it. To 
oppose either of these propositions would 
be suicide, and yet it is attempted daily 
by thoughtless people. 

The public already wants meat. So 
far we are fortunate, but we have the 
idea that it should want still more of it. 
Let’s put it over with the help of the 
dealer; don’t force the dealer to load up 
and look on passively; have him help, and 
have him understand the whole idea and 
bring him in as a helpful part of the 
program. 

Reaching the Consumer. 

Reaching the consumer is a problem 
which has already had the thought of 
many bright men connected with this in- 
dustry. The evidence of how well they 
have done it is on every hand. Within 
the memory of every man in the room the 
situation was far different. 
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Ideas, backed by money and carried out 
in every -department of operation, curing, 
manufacturing, assembling, distributing 
and selling, have brought the products of 
the livestock of our farms in a most 
palatable and appetizing form within easy 
reach of the consumer’s table, no matter 
where he may be. 

No small part of this is due to sales and 
advertising effort. Our larger packers 
through national advertising have certain- 
ly gone direct to the consumer with a 
story better told and better presented 
than any other similar effort of our time. 
The Institute through its various bureaus 
kas done wonderful work along the same 
lines. 

Must Delight with Novelties. 

I stood the other evening on a street 
corner of my home city at the hour when 
the regular business of the day had 
ceased, and the majority of the hurrying 
thousands were homeward bound. T9 
look at the passing faces, one would have 
imagined that nothing could stop that 
crowding throng! that nothing could sud- 
denly interest those people and change 
their thoughts to a different channel. But 
suddenly the traffic practicaily stopped, 
and a sea of upturned faces gazed at a 
daring aviator who wrote across the sky 
with the smoke of his machine the name 
of a popular cigarette. The regular busi 
ness of the nour was sidetracked, and the 
thoughts of the thousands were changed 
to a different channel by a bright and 
clever idea. 

Children, as all this public of ours is, 
delighted with a different idea, pleased 
with anything clever or new, busy but 
wanting something else to worry about. 

Pass this “Meat for Health Week” idea 





“eat for Health Week 


one © Meut 














A HAM AND BACON DISPLAY WITH POSTERS. 


(1) Cut Smoked Bacon 


(2) Smoked Ham 


(3) Bacon 
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along to them in the right fashion, and 
they will grab it and play with it, and 
quarrel about it, and enjoy it like a little 
child with a new toy. 


Sel! Yourself on Problem. 


I am not here to take your time in a 
resume of things past, or to discuss this 
whole livestock and packinghouse prob- 
lem, but to tell you if possible how with 
this special week ahead of us, we are to 
reach the consumer. Forgive me for 
rambling along for so long a time in this 
fashion. and I'll get right down to a brief 
statement of my opinion about it. 

Sell yourself on this whole problem so 
thoroughly that you bubble over with en- 
thusiasm, and when you are worked up 
100 per cent pass on the story to your 
friends, associates, and staff, and put 
ginger and pep into it sufficient to send 
— out among others doing the same 
thing. 

Well done, this idea would reach every- 
body and go over so big with the con- 
sumers of this country that they would 
eat up our meat surplus in a week or two 
for the sheer joy of it. 


Advertising in the East. 


President Howard R. Smith of Shafer 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., one of the execu- 
tive committeemen and a chief Eastern 
“booster,” next told of advertising and 
other plans carried out in his territory. 
He reported splendid co-operation among 
Baltimore packers and a very successful 
newspaper advertising campaign to in- 
terest the public in good meat. 

One of the field marshals of the Chicago 
sausage campaign of a year ago and a 
leader in the present drive is R. H. Gif- 
ford, head of Swift & Company’s sausage 
department. Mr. Gifford told the sales 
managers’ meeting of the plan for the big 
Chicago mass meeting and how it was 
outlined and promoted. He said: 


How to Hold a Mass Meeting. 


The success of a big meat trade meet- 
ing, such as we are having here in Chi- 
cago, depends: 

First, upon the co-operation and sup- 
port extended by the industry; 

Second, upon the amount of time, 
thought and energy that these members 
directly interested in its success are will- 
ing to give; 

Third, upon the faithful follow-up of 
detail by those appointees immediately 
responsible for the arrangements. 


What Fifteenth District Did. 


It has been suggested that I give in 
detail the plan that we have followed here 
in the Fifteenth District in order that 
those of you that are planning a similar 
mass meeting may have the benefit of our 
experience. 

The recommendation for this meat trade 
meeting originated with the Illinois dis- 
trict committee, the committee on trade 
extension of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

The members of this committee are: 
James S. Agar, chairman; Patrick Bren- 
nan, vice-chairman; Charles E. Herrick, 
Thomas E. Wilson, G. F. Swift, E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., Oscar G. Mayer, John A. 
Hawkinson, C. B. Heinemann, John T. 
Agar, and W. W. Woods. 

Their recommendation was made to the 
Meat Council of Chicago, an organization 
made up of twelve representatives of the 
packers and twelve representatives of the 
retail meat dealers. 

The meat council approved the recom- 
mendation, and its president, John T. Rus- 
sell, a leading Chicago retailer, appointed 
two committees, one on finance, the other 
on plans, arrangements and attendance. 

The finance committee, with Fred Gug- 
genheim as chairman, consisted of eight 
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members. Four of the eight were packer 
representatives, three were retailers, and 
one represented the local sausage industry. 

The committee on plans, arrangements 
and attendance, with myself as chairman, 
was made up of ten members. Six of the 
ten were packer representatives, four were 
retailers. 


Example of Expenses. 


Our first meeting was attended by both 
comimttees. It was estimated that the 
expense would approximate $2,000. Of 
this amount we estimated that $150 would 
cover hall rental, $1,000 the publicity, $500 
the entertainment and cigars, and that 
$150 would be given away as prizes. 

Mr. Guggenheim’s committee agreed to 
obtain the $2,000 and the plan committee 
started its active work. 


Retailers Aid in Expenses. 


Please note that we did not wait for 
the money to be pledged. We figured that 
the industry was behind the project and 
that the money would be forthcoming. We 
have not been disappointed, due to the 
vigilance of Mr. Guggenheim and his com- 
mittee. 

Just as an example of the support ex- 
tended from the retailers, I would like 
you to know that at this first meeting 
Edward Levy, president of the United 
Master Butchers Asociation of Chicago, 
and a member of both the finance and 
plan committees, pledged the master 
butchers to a share of the expense. 

The balance was assessed against the 
packers and sausage manufacturers in the 
district in proportion to the amount of 
business that each concern did locally as 
nearly as it was possible to guess it. 

Having decided upon the amount that 
the various companies should pay, Mr. 
Guggenheim’s committee went out and 
“brought home the bacon.” 


Suggest a Mass Meeting. 


At this first meeting the suggestion of 
the meat council that the mass meeting 
be held in the Cameo room of the Morri- 
son Hotel was approved. 

The Cameo room at the Morrison holds 
1,800 people and has parlors which can 
be thrown open if needed and which will 
accommodate another thousand. 

Thursday was chosen as the day of the 
meeting because many retailers observe a 
half holiday on that day. 

The plan committee split itself into sub- 
committees, thinking that such action 
would help it to function more efficiently. 

The first sub-committee was made re- 
sponsible for publicity and attendance. 

To this committee were appointed three 
retailers (all of them officers of the Mas. 
ter Butchers Association of Chicago) and 
five packinghouse sales managers. 

Sales managers were chosen because 
of their contact with the trade both direct 
and through salesmen supervised by them. 


Publicity Campaign Details. 


This sub-committe on publicity and at- 
tendance has: 

(i) Previded each packer and sausage 
manufacturer in the district with a rub- 
ber stamp reading: 





tREAT MEAT TRADE MEETING 
MORRISON HOTEL 
Thursday, June 14—8 P. M. 


ep | 





COME Vaudeville 








These rubber stamps are used on 
letters, invoices and statements, as well 
as on the outside of envelopes addressed 
to Chicago retailers. 

Obtaining from the city hall a list of 
approximately 7,500 names and addreses 
of persons and firms having taken out 
licenses to sell meat at retail. 

(3) Mailed to those 7,500 retailers, over 
John T. Russell’s signature as president 
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of the meat council, a letter inviting them 
to attend the meeting. 

(4) Mailed to those 7,500 retailers a 
second follow-up letter, with which was 
enclosed a reprint of an article from the 
Butchers and Packers Gazette, issue of 
June 2, featuring the meat trade meeting. 

(5) Mailed to those 7,500 retailers x 
third follow-up letter, with which was en- 
closed a program of the meeting, also 
newspaper reprints advocating the use of 
meat in the diet. 

(6) Mailed to every member of the 
United Master Butchers Association of 
Chicago a letter of invitation over the 
signature of the secretary of that associa- 
tion. All these letters went first class—- 
two-cent postage—each letter and_ en- 
volope being stamped with the rubber 
stamp previously referred to. 

(7) Mailed to every salesman of the 
packing and wholesale meat industry in 
Chicago copies of these letter and enclos- 
ures as issued in order that they might 
intelligently follow the matter up with 
their customers. (The material in this 
case was supplied to the individual com- 
panies and mailed by them to their sales- 
men.) 

(8) Had distributed and prominently 
displayed in every packer branch house 
and wholesale market in the city of Chi- 
cago large yellow display cards advertis- 
ing the meeting. 

(9) Had thousands of dodgers, samples 
of which I shall give you, printed and dis- 
tributed by the packer and wholesaler to 
the retail merchant. 

Iam going to give you reprints of these 
letters and enclosures, as well as samples 


ait * 
sie ‘ 


feat forHfealth: 
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of the dodgers, thinking that you may 
find them useful in the campaigns that 
you are running. 

(10) Talked up the meeting at assem- 
blies of the Master Butchers Association. 

(11) Held meetings with branch house 
managers and salesmen, each one being 
urged to talk the meeting up strongly to 
his trade, to himself and to pledge all his 
customers to come. 

(12) Finally, the telephone numbers of 
every retail! meat dealer in Chicago were 
looked up, and every dealer of them was 
asked over the telephone the morning of 
the meeting to remember to come to the 
Morrison that night. 

The second subcommittee appointed 
was asked to be responsible for news- 
paper publicity. As a result of its activity 
the press has been generous in announc- 
ing the meeting and its purpose. 


Window Display Committee. 


The third subcommittee was made re 
sponsible for cigars and entertainment. 

The fourth subcommittee was appointed 
te furnish window displays at the meet- 
ing, the thought. being that retailers 
attending would get ideas from these sam- 
ple windows which they could profitably 
use in their own store windows during 
“Meat for Health Week.” 

This subcommittee was made up of 
packer advertising men. One packer firm 
agreed to supply a window on beef cuts; 
a second a window on lamb, pork and 
veal; a third a window on fancy meats; 
a fourth and fifth a window on sausage 
and specialties; a sixth on ham, bacon 
and lard. The seventh window was to be 


Meat for Health 


» 


PRINCIPAL MEAT CUTS IN A TEMPTING ARRAY. 


(1) Sliced Bacon (2) Smoked Ham 


(5) Beef Rib 


(3) Cooked Ham 
(6) Beef Round 


(4) Bone Rib Roast 
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a composite window made up by represent- 
atives of the Master Butchers Associaton. 


Prizes for Retail Windows. 


As a further inducement to enlist the 
interest of the retail merchants in attrac- 
tively dressing their windows during 
“Meat for Health Week” three prizes of 
$50.00 each were offered, the announce- 
ment being made at the meat trade meet- 
ing. One $50.00 prize will go to the re- 
tailer having the best dressed window on 
the north side of the city; the second 
prize to the best one on the west side, 
and the third to the best one on the 
south side. 

Cards, samples of which I am giving 
you, explaining the details of this prize 
contest, were distributed at the meeting. 

You will note that under the rules of 
the contest each retailer in order to com- 
pete must have a photograph taken of his 
window display, that photograph to be 
submitted to a committee of eight judges, 
all of them retailers, with John T. Russell, 
chairman. 

A fifth subcommittee chose the speak- 
ers, allotting to them-the time that they 
might have, this being done with the hope 
that the meeting would not drag out and 
hecome tiresome. It was agreed to ap- 
point a timekeeper and to hold every 
speaker strictly to his time. 

That, gentlemen, gives you an outline 
of the preparatory work that was done 
here; and I would like to add in closing 
that the committees responsible for this 
meat trade meeting will welcome sugges- 
tions from your experience. 


Putting Stickers to Work. 


“Putting the Stickers to Work with the 
Dealer,” was another campaign feature 
described by Secretary Wm. E. O’Neill of 
the Milwaukee council. He said: 

When we received the samples of dif- 
ferent window and wall posters, and the 
poster stamps, the possibility for bringing 
our message directly to the homes by the 
retailers using these little posters on pack- 
ages and invoices, was recognized by the 
executive and advertising committees of 
the Meat Council of Milwaukee at once, 
and we rather felt that our initial order 
of 100,000 would be followed by a regular 
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man-sized order when plans of distribu- 
tion were completed. 7 

While these plans are yet in the forma- 
tive stage, we are meeting with a re- 
sponse which shows that the retail meat 
dealers recognize the worth of these 
sticker posters to the campaign. The 
officers of the Wisconsin retail market 
men are strongly for the use of the stick- 
ers, and National President Jacob Her- 
man has issued the following letter to all 
members in the state urging them to use 
the stickers freely during the campaign: 

“Dear Brother: 

“You have read in the newspapers that 
June 25th to 30th will be observed all over 
the United States as ‘Meat for Health 
Week.’ Everyone in the meat business, 
farmer, packer, and retailer, will do their 
best to increase the consumption of meat. 

“Livestock associations, commission 
men, and packers have contributed thou- 
sands of dollars to purchase beautiful 
posters for you to put up in your windows 
during this week. The posters will be dis- 
tributed to you absolutely free. 

“At the suggestion of some of the re- 
tailers, the National Livestock and Meat 
Board has also made up some small pos- 
ter stamps, like the inclosed sample, 
which can be used on packages and in- 
voices going into the homes. There is a 
small charge for these stamps of $2.30 
per thousand, or 25 cents per hundred. 

“We retailers are just as vitally inter- 
ested in increasing the consumption of 
meat as the farmers and packers, and I 
personally urge you to buy some of these 
stamps and use them, and in every way 
do your part in making this campaign a 
success. Write or telephone your order 
at once to Mr. Cliff Woods, advertising 
committee, Meat Council of Milwaukee. 

“Yours truly, 
(Signed) “JACOB HERMAN, 
“President, United Master Butchers’ As- 
sociation.” 

All Milwaukee and out-of-town branch 
houses and branch house and car route 
salesmen will accept orders and forward 
them to district headquarters. We will 
split up books of sticker posters and sell 
one-half book or less when it is desired. 

It is only necessary to stop and con- 
sider the millions of packages going into 











A SHOP WINDOW FULL OF APPETIZING OFFERINGS. 
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Smoked Ham (2) Bacon 
(6) Sliced Ham 
(10) Steaks 


(7) Beef Rounds 
(11) Pork Cuts 


(3) Boiled Ham 


(4) Sliced Bacon (5) Pork Sausage 
(8) Rolled Ribs of Beef 9) Sausage 
(12) Beef Plates, Beef Chuck 
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homes of this country daily, to get an 
idea of the possibilities of the broadcast 
use of these sticker posters. Remember, 
if these stickers are used in quantities 
sufficent to last through the campaign, our 
story is brought to the same consumer 
five or six times during that week, and the 
message is bound to be driven home 
through this repetition. It is the con- 
sumer we must reach to accomplish any 
results. 

The retail market man is the only ele- 
ment in the meat industry that can put 
this part of the campaign across, and if 
he stops to realize that his proposition is 
a hundred per cent local one, and that the 
packers’ business is divided between this 
country and foreign countries, he must 
for his own interest get behind this 
sticker poster idea with the proper spirit. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Pollock of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, we 
are canvassing the hotels and restaurants, 
urging them to use these sticker posters 
on their menu cards during the week of 
June 25th to 30th, and we already have 
the promise of the leading hotels in Mil- 
waukee, and expect full co-operation from 
hotels and restaurants there. The out-of- 
town hotels and restaurants will be solic- 
ited by the car route salesmen who pat- 
ronize them. 

This covers our activities up to the 
present, and in closing let me ask all dis- 
trict chairmen and workers who are so 
earnestly supporting this campaign to 
give plenty of thought to the possibilities 
of the use of this little sticker poster— 
in size the smallest of any of our display 
matter, but of wonderful appeal value. 

MEAT COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE, 

Wm. E. O’Neill, Secretary. 
“Meat for Health” Movies. 

One of the big hits of this campaign will 
be the new moving picture film, “Meat for 
Health,” which will be shown throughout 
the country, that is, wherever the trade 
thinks enough of it to buy the films and 
offer them to the public. In the Chicago 
territory there will be a dozen of these 
films used, as told by A. D. White of 
Swift & Company in his talk to the sales 
meeting. He said: 

During “Meat for Health Week” the 
Fifteenth District proposes to circulate a 
dozen prints of the “Meat for Health” 
movie film where thousands of people in 
the city of Chicago will see it. The 
scenario of this film is full of interest to 
everyone as it presents in a clever cartoon 
style that the average man and woman 
can easily understand just why one should 
eat meat for health. All of the facts are 
presented in a forceful way that will be 
interesting. ‘ 

Members of the Meat Council of Chi- 
cago have been asked to arrange with the 
managers of moving picture theaters in 
their neighborhoods to have the “Meat for 
Health” film shown as a part of their 
theater program during the “Meat for 
Health” week. The “Meat for Health” 
movie film will be available for release 
to theaters during “Meat for Health” 
week, June 25 to 30, and also the week 
preceding the big campaign week. This 
film is being booked now for showing dur- 
ing the next two weeks. 

As fast as dealers can arrange for 
theaters in their neighborhoods to show 
this film, they should be asked to phone 
their booking dates to some one individual 
the film to be delivered to them for show- 
ing at the theaters with whom they have 
made arrangements. 

In this manner it is proposed to get a 
maximum circulation for the “Meat for 
Health” film. 

Chicago members paying for films in- 
clude Hately Bros. Co., H. Manaster & 
Bro., Brennan Packing Co., Independent 
Packing Co., Wilson & Co., J. S. Hoffman 
Co., Swift & Co., Guggenheim Bros. Co., 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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Government Regulation of Meat Packing 


United States Supreme Court Rules That a State Cannot 
by Law Fix Wages or Prices in an Industry 
Like Meat Packing—Not a Public Utility in That Sense 


In a decision handed down in Washing- 
ton on June 11 the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that a state could not by law 
assume to regulate the wages paid by 
a meat packer, or the price of his product. 

The court did not assume to rule spe- 
cifically on the status of a food industry 
such as meat packing, so far as its com- 
plete subjection to public regulation was 
concerned. It was not called upon in 
this particular case to pass upon such a 
question. 

But the text of the decision repeatedly 
revealed the mind of the court on this 
point, as will be indicated by a reading 
of the decision. 

-The case before the court was based on 
the action of the Kansas Industrial Court 
in assuming to fix wages and working 
conditions by regulation under the Kan- 
sas state law in the plant of the Chas. 
Wolff Packing Co., The 
court overruled the Supreme 


Topeka, Kans. 
Kansas 
Court and declared that law unconstitu- 
tional in this regard. 

The case was carried up to the highest 
court in the land by Allied Packers, Inc., 
owners of the Wolff plant, and their own 
counsel presented the appeal before the 
highest federal tribunal and won the rul- 
ing which is considered of great impor- 
tance to the entire packing and food in- 
dustries. 

Court Against Such Rule. 


The decision was read by Chief Justice 
Taft himself. He is very plain in his dis- 
cussion of the attempt to regulate food 
industries by law or to classify them as 
being ‘‘clcthed with a public interest.” 

The opinion is presented in full by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, so that it 
may be studied from all angles. But the 
following excerpts from Chief Justice 
Taft’s opinion will be of special interest: 

“The mere declaration by a legislature 
that a business is affected with a public 
interest is not conclusive of the question 
whether its attempted regulation on that 
ground is justified.” 

“It has never been supposed, since the 
adoption of the Constitution, that the 
business of the butcher . - was clothed 
with such a public interest that the price 
of his product or his wages could be fixed 
by state regulation.” 

Extent of Food Regulation. 


The court says that such regulation of 


food manufacture as has been attempted 
has been confined to health and sanitation 
regulations, but never to price or wage 
fixing. 

The court flatly states that “there is no 
monopoly in the preparation of foods,” 
and it is conceded that prices are fixed 
by competition. The court goes on: 

“To say that a business is clothed with 
a public interest is not to import that the 
public may take over its entire manage- 
ment and run it at the expense of the 
owner.” 

Relation of Government to Business. 

The court says that if a business can 
be made subject to full and comprehen- 
sive government regulation merely by the 
act of a law-making body in saying so, 
then there must be a revolution in the 
relation of government toward business. 

Government regulation of the railroads 
furnishes no precedent for the regulation 
of a business like that of meat packing, 
whose classification as “public” is at the 
best doubtful, says the court in conclu- 
sion. , 

Statement of the Case. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


No. 789.—October Term, 1922. 


Chas. Wolff Packing Company, Plaintiff 
in Error, vs. Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the State of Kansas.—In Error 
to the Supreme Court of Kansas. 


This case involves the validity of the 
Court of Industrial Relations Act of Kan- 
sas, Chapter 29, Special Session, Laws of 
1920. The act declares the following to 
be affected with a public interest: First, 
manufacture and preparation of food for 
human consumption; second, manufacture 
of clothing for human wear; third, produc- 
tion of any substance in common use for 


fuel; fourth, transportation of the fore- 
going; fifth, public utilities and common 
carriers. 


The act vests an industrial court of 
three judges with power upon its own 
initiative or on complaint to summon the 
parties and hear any dispute over wages 
or other terms of employment in any such 
industry and if it shall find the peace and 
health of the public imperiled by such 
controversy, it is required to make find- 
ings and fix the wages and other terms 
for the future conduct of the industry. 

After sixty days, either party may ask 
for a readjustment and then the order is 
to continue in effect for such reasonable 
time as the court shall fix, or until 
changed by agreement of the parties. 
The Supreme Court of the State may re- 
view such orders and in case of dis- 
obedience to an order that court may be 
appealed to for enforcement. 


Packing Company and Employes. 


The Charles Wolff Packing Company, 
the plaintiff in error, is a corporation of 
Kansas engaged in slaughtering hogs and 
cattle and preparing the meat for sale 
and shipment. It has $600,000 capital 





stock and tctal annual sales of $7,000,000. 
More than half its products are sold be- 
yond the state. It has three hundred 
employes. There are many other pack- 
inghouses in Kansas of greater capacity. 
This is considered a small one. 

In January, 1921, ,the president and 
secretary of the meat cutters’ union filed 
a complaint with the Industrial Court 
against the packing company respecting 
the wages its employes were receiving. 
The company appeared and answered and 
a hearing was had. The court made find- 
ings, including one of an emergency, and 
an order as to wages, increasing them 
over the figures to which the company 
had recently reduced them. 


The company refused to comply with 
the order and the Industrial Court then 
instituted mandamus proceedings in the 
Supreme Court to compel compliance. 
That court appointed a commissioner to 
consider the record, to take additional 
evidence and report his conclusions. He 
found that the company had lost $100,000 
the previous year, and that there was no 
sufficient evidence of an emergency or 
danger to the public from the controversy 
to justify action by the Industrial Court. 
The Supreme Cgurt overruled his report 
and held that the evidence showed a sufii- 
cient emergency. 


Ordered Increase in Wages. 


The prescribed schedule of wages and 
the limitation of hours and the rate of 
pay required for overtime resulted in an 
increase in wages of more than $400 a 
week. 


It appeared from the evidence that the 
company and plant were under the con- 
trol of, and in business association with 
“Allied Packers, Inc.,” who have plants 
in various cities and compete with the 
so-called “Big Five’ packers, the largest 
in the country, that the products of the 
Chas. Wolff Packing Company are sold 
in active competition with such products 
made by other concerns throughout the 
United States. 

It appeared further that about the time 
of this controversy, a strike was threat- 
ened in the packinghouses of the so-called 
“Big Five’ which the President of the 
United States used his good offices to 
settle. 

The chief executive of the Wolff com- 
pany testified that there had been no 
difficulty in securing all the labor it 
desired at the reduced rates offered. The 
Industrial Court conceded that the Wolff 
company could not operate on the sched- 
ule fixed without a loss, but relied on the 
statement by its president that he hoped 
for more prosperous times. 

The packing company brings this case 
here on the ground that the validity of 
the Industrial Court Act was upheld, al- 
though challenged as in conflict with the 
provision of the Fourteenth Amendment 
that no state shall deprive any person of 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

Opinion of the Court. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, after stating the 
case as above, delivered the opinion of 
the court, as follows: 

The necessary postulate of the Indus- 
trial Court Act is that the state represent- 
ing the people is so much interested in 
their peace, health and comfort that it 


may compel those engaged in the manu- 
facture of food, and clothing, and the 
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production of fuel, whether owners or 
workers, to continue in their business and 
employment on terms fixed by an agency 
of the state if they can not agree. 

Under the construction adopted by the 
State Supreme Court the act gives the 
Industrial Court authority to permit the 
owner or employer to go out of the busi- 
ness, if he shows that he can only con- 
tinue on the terms fixed at such heavy 
loss that collapse will follow; but this 
privilege under the circumstances is gen- 
erally illusory, Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. S. 
135, 157. <A laborer dissatisfied with his 
wages is permitted to quit, but he may 
not agree with his fellows to quit or 
combine with others to induce them to 
quit. 

These qualifications do not change the 
essence of the act. It curtails the right 
of the employer on the one hand, and of 
the employe on the other, to contract 
about his affairs. This is part of the 
liberty of the individual protected by the 
guaranty of the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Myers v. Ne- 
braska, decided June 4, 1922. 


While there is no such thing as absolute 
freedom of contract, and it is subject to 
a variety of restraints, they must not be 
arbitrary or unreasonable. Freedom is 
the general rule, and restraint the ex- 
ception. The legislative authority to 
abridge can be justified only by exception- 
al circumstances. Edkins v. The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, decided April 9, 1923. 


What the State Claimed. 


It is argued for the state that such ex- 
ceptional circumstances exist in the 
present case and that the act is neither 
arbitrary nor unreasonable. Counsel main- 
tain: 

First. The act declares that the pre- 
paration of human food is affected by a 
public interest and the power of the legis- 
lature so to declare and then to regulate 
the business is established in Munn v. 
Illinois, 94 U. S. 113; Budd v. New York, 
143 U. S. 517; Brass v. Stoeser, 153 U. S. 
391; Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. 
S. 104; German Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany v. Lewis, 233 U. S. 389, and Block v. 
Hirsh, 256 U. S. 135. 

Second. The power to regulate a_ busi- 
ness affected with a public interest ex- 
tends to fixing wages and terms of em- 
ployment to secure continuity of opera- 
tion. Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332, 
352, 353. 

Business said to be clothed with a pub- 
lic interest justifying some public regu- 
laticn may be divided into three classes: 


Business Which May Be Regulated. 

(1) Those which are carried on under 
the authority of a public grant of privil- 
eges which either expressly or impliedly 
imposes the affirmative duty of rendering 
a public service demanded by any mem- 
ber of the public. Such are the railroads, 
other common carriers and public utilities. 

(2) Certain occupations, regarded as ex- 
ceptional, the public interest attaching to 
which, recognized from earliest times, has 
survived the period of arbitrary laws by 
parliament or colonial legislatures for 
regulating all trades and callings. Such 
are those of the keepers of inns, cabs and 
grist mills. State v. Edwards, 86 Me. 102: 
Terminal Taxicab Co. v. District of Co- 
lumbia, 241 U. S. 252, 254. 

(3) Businesses which, though not pub- 
lic at their inception, may be fairly said 
to have risen to be such and have become 
subject in consequence to some governh- 
ment regulation. They have come to hold 
such a peculiar relation to the public that 
this is superimposed upon them. In the 
language of the cases, the owner by devot- 
ing his business to the public use, in 
effect grants the public an interest in that 
use and subjects himself to public regula- 
tion to the extent of that interest although 
the property continues to belong to its 
private owner and to be entitled to protec- 
tion accordingly. Munn v. Ililnois, 94 U. 
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S. 103; Spring Valley Water Works v. 
Schottler, 110 U. S. 347; Budd v. New 
York, 117 N. Y..1, 37; S. C. 143, U.:8. 817; 
Brass v. Stoeser, 153 U. S. 391; Noble 
State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104; Ger- 
man Alliance Insurance Company v. 
Lewis, 233 U. S. 389; Vandyke v. Geary, 
244 U. S. 39, 47; Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. 
S. 135. 
Legislature Cannot Decide Alone. 

It is manifest from an examination of 
the cases cited under the third head that 
the mere declaration by a legislature that 
a business is affected with a public inter- 
est is not conclusive of the question 
whether its attempted regulation on that 
ground is justified. The circumstances of 
its alleged change from the status of a 
private business and its freedom from 
regulation into one in which the public 
have come to have an interest are always 
a subject of judicial inquiry. 

In a_ sense, the public is concerned 
about all lawful business because it con- 
tributes to the prosperity and well-being 
of the people. The public may suffer 
from high prices or strikes in many 
trades, but the expression “clothed with 
a public interest” as applied to a_busi- 
ness, means more than that the public 
welfare is affected by continuity or by 
the price at which a commodity is sold 
or a service rendered. 

The circumstances which clothe a par- 
ticular kind of business with a_ public 
interest, in the sense of Munn v. Illinois 
and other cases, must be such as to create 
a peculiarly close relation between the 
public and those engaged in it, and raise 
implications of an affirmative obligation 
on their part to be reasonable in dealing 
with the public. 

It is urged upon us that the declara- 
tion of the legislature that the business 
of food preparation is affected with a pub- 
lic taterest and devoted to a public use 
should be most persuasive with the court, 
and that nothing but the clearest reason 
to the contrary will prevail with the court 
to hold otherwise. 

To this point, counsel for the state cite 
Clark v. Nash, 198 U. S. 361; Strickley v. 
Highland Boy Mining Company, 200 U. S. 
527: Hairston v. Danville & Western Ry. 
Co., 208 U. S. 598, 600; Union Lime Co. v. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Co., 233 
WU. S. 211; Jones v. Portland, 245 U. S. 217, 
and Green v. Frazier, 253 U. S. 233. 

These cases are not especially helpful 
in determining how a business must be 
devoted to a public use to clothe it with 
a public interest so as to permit regula- 
tion of rates or prices. They were of two 
classes, one where condemnation proceed- 
ings were opposed on the ground thai 
private property could only be taken for 
a public use and the use contemplated by 
the legislature was not a public one. The 
other was of tax suits in which the valid- 
ity of the tax was denied because the 
use for which the tax was levied was not 
a public one. 

“Public use” in such cases would seem 
to be a term of wider scope than where 
it is used to describe that which clothes 
Lroperty or business “with a public in- 
terest.” 

Irn the former, the private owner is fully 
compensated for his property. In the 
latter, the use for which the tax is laid 
may be any purpose in which the state 
may engage and this covers almost any 
private business if the legislature thinks 
the state’s engagement in it will help the 
genera! public and is willing to pay the 
cost of the plant and incur the expense of 
operation. 


No State Food Price Regulation. 


It has never been supposed, since the 
adoption of the Constitution, that the busi- 
ness of the butcher, or the baker, the 
tailor, the wood chopper, the mining op- 
erator or the miner was clothed with such 
a public interest that the price of his 
produce or his wages could be fixed by 
state regulation. 
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It is true that in the days of the early 
common law an omnipotent parliament 
did regulate prices and wages as it chose, 
and occasionally a colonial legislature 
sought to exercise the same power; but. 
since the adoption of our Constitution, 
one does not devote one’s property or 
business to the public use or clothe it 
with a public interest merely because one 
makes commodities for, and sells to, the 
public in the common callings of which 
those above mentioned are instances. 


An ordinary producer, manufacturer or 
shopkeepr may sell or not sell as he likes, 
United States v. Freight Association, 166 
U. S. 290, 320; Terminal Cab Co. v. Kutz, 
241 U. S. 252, 256, and while this feature 
does not necessarily exclude businesses 
from the class clothed with a public in- 
terest (German Alliance Ins. Co. v. Lewis, 
235 U. S. 389), it usualy distinguishes pri- 
vate from quasi-public occupations. 

In nearly all the businesses included 
under the third head above, the thing 
which gave the public interest was the 
indispensable nature of the service and 
the exorbitant charges and arbitrary con- 
trol to which the public might be sub- 
jected without regulation. 


Can’t Interfere on Wages. 


In the preparation of food, the changed 
conditions have greatly increased the 
capacity for treating the raw product and 
transferred the work from the shop with 
few employes to the great plant with 
many. Such regulation of it as there has 
been has been directed toward the health 
of the workers in congested masses, or 
has consisted of inspection and supervi- 
sion with a view to the health of the 
public. 

But never has regulation of food prepa- 
ration been extended to fixing wages, or 
the prices to the public, as in the cases 
cited above where fear of monopoly 
prompted, and was held to justify, regu- 
lation of rates. 

There is no monopoly in the preparation 
of foods. The prices charged by plaintiff 
in error are, it is conceded, fixed by com- 
petition throughout the country at large. 
Food is now produced in greater volume 
and variety than ever before. Given un- 
interrupted interstate commerce, the 
sources of the food supply in Kansas are 
countrywide, a short supply is not likely, 
and the danger from local monopolistic 
control less than ever. 

It is very difficult under the cases to 
lay down a working rule by which readily 
to determine when a business has become 
“clothed with a public interest.” All busi- 
ness is subject to some kinds of public 
regulation, but when the public becomes 
so peculiarly dependent upon a particular 
business that one engaging therein sub- 
jects himself to a more intimate public 
regulation, is only to be determined by 
the process of exclusion and inclusion and 
to gradual establishment of a line of dis- 
tinction. 

We are relieved from considering and 
deciding definitely whether preparation of 
food should be put in the third class of 
quasi-public businesses, noted above, be- 
cause even so, the valid regulation to 
which it might be subjected as such, could 
not include what this act attempts. 


Regulate According to Trade. 


To say that a business is clothed with 
a public interest, is not to determine what 
regulation may be permissible in view of 
the private rights of the owner. The ex- 
tent to which an inn or a cab system 
may be regulated may differ widely from 
that allowable as to a railroad or other 
common Carrier. 

It is not a matter of legislative discre- 
tion solely. It depends on the nature of 
the business, on the feature’ which 
touches the public, and on the abuses 
reasonably to be feared. To say that 2 
business is clothed with a public interest 
is not to import ‘that the public’ may take 


(Continued on page 52.) 
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Hearing Begins on Packer ‘Freight Rates 


Hearings on petitions of Iowa meai 
packers and others for a revision of pack- 
inghouse product and livestock rates were 
begun before examiners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Chicago on 
June 14. Evidence was offered by the pe- 
titioners to sustain their claims for a re- 
adjustment of the relation between meats 
and livestock from West to East. Later 
hearings will be held at other points to 
enable those who oppose the proposed 
changes to present their side. 

In its issue of May 19 THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER outlined this case in de- 
tail and indicated at that time that the 
issue threatened to involve packers in a 
controversy of East vs. West, with live- 
stock producers, commission interests and 
the railroads as figures in the discussion. 

The issues whick threaten the industry 
will not be rehearsed again at this time. 
Newspapers and others have attempted to 
give the public the impression that this 
was a packer attack on the livestock in- 
dustry. Re-reading of THE NATIONAI. 
PROVISIONER’S article of May 19 will 
show how far such a theory is from the 
truth. 

Maybe a “Battle Royal..” 

The opening hearings at Chicago were 
attended by both Eastern and Western 
packers, and there was a formidable array 
of attorneys from all sections, including 
the livestock interests. Eastern packers 
intend to oppose this case as hard as the 
Western packers are trying to prosecute it, 
and it may develop into something in the 
nature of a “battle royal.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


consolidated three complaints which had 
been filed, and a fourth is to be added. 
Evidence was heard at the Chicago ses- 
sion based on these complaints. 

The first complaint No. 14771, John Mor- 
rell et al. vs. N. Y. Central R. R. et al., 
attacks the rates on fresh and cured meat, 
packinghouse products, and green salt 
hides between Iowa points and points in 
trunk line and New Engiand territory. 
These rates are built on combinations on 
the Mississippi River points and are al- 


leged to be preferential and unfair in favor 
of the eastern packers in that they ex- 
ceed the rates on livestock. New rates and 
reparations for the last two years are 
asked for. 


The second complaint. No. 14771, Sub 1, 
Swift & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., 
covers practically the same allegations 
with regard to Missouri River packing cen- 
ters and asks new rates and reparations 
of approximately a million dollars. 

The third complaint, No. 14771, Sub 2, 
Wilson & Company et al., covers points in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Minnesota as well 
as in Chicago. The rates from Chicago 
and east of the Mississippi, it alleges, are 
unreasonable and it asks for a new basis 
and reparation. The allegations in this 
complaint are under section 1, with no ref- 
erence to rates on livestock. 

A fourth complaint filed July 12, the 
day before the hearing opened by Armour 
& Company, it is understood is also to be 
consolidated with this hearing. The Ar- 
mour complaint covers the points from 
which Armour & Company operates and 
asks that the rates be adjusted to ap- 
proximately the balance that was in effect 
in 1916, at which time the difference be- 
tween the rates on livestock and on pack- 
inghouse products was 14 cents. The pres- 
ent difference is 3014 cents. 

The Armour complaint will also seek to 
make the rate the same on bulk meat and 
packed meat. At present the former 
moves under fourth class, while packed 
meats take fifth class. This is attached by 
the growers as being a move to obtain the 
same rate as applies on livestock. 

Eastern packers maintain that a leveling 
of the rates, or even an adjustment to the 
1916 balance, as in the Armour complaint, 
will put them out of business and, they 
are supported by producers and shippers 
of livestock. 

In addition to these two groups of inter- 
veners, a third group was present repre- 
senting small packers scattered at other 
points throughout the middle west, who are 
seeking to have any advantage obtained by 
the big packers accrue to themselves as 
well. 

——FSo—___ 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 

Complaints made recently to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and decisions 
rendered by the commission in cases of 
interest to meat packers are reported as 
follows: 
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Through Rates on Meats and Products.— 
No. 14771, Sub. No. 2. Wilson & Co., Inc., 
et al., Chicago, vs. New York Central et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable through rates on 
fresh meat, packing house products and 
green salted hides from complainants’ 
plants at Kansas City and Nebraska City, 
Neb., to New York and other destinations 
in New England and Eastern Trunk Line 
territories, also from Albert Lea and Fari- 
bault, Minn., Chicago, IIl., to the same des- 
tinations. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

New Cases to Be Heard Soon.—June 13 
—Chicago, Iil.—Examiner Hillyer: 14771— 
John Morell & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. 14771 (Sub. No. 1)—Swift & Com- 
pany et. al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

(Continued on page 34.) 


— 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The Blayney Murphy Co., Denver, Colo., 
will erect a new million dollar packing 
plant at 47th avenue and Gilpin street. 

A site is now being sought by the Spring- 
field Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., for the 
purpose of erecting a modern packing 
plant to cost approximately $300,000. 

The Henderson Cotton Mill will rebuild 
their plant at Shreveport, La., at a cost 
of $20,000. 

The Mutual Cotton Seed Oil Mill has 
been incorporated at Fort Worth, Texas. 
Incorporators: T. B. Yarbrough, W. E. 
Connell and L. P. Davis. 

The Florida East Coast Fertilizer Co. 
has been incorporated at Miami, Fla., with 
a capital stock of $200,000. Incorporators: 
M. C. Alford, president, and Thomas B. 
Nuttall, secretary-treasurer. 

The Fairmont Provision & Packing Co., 


Fairmont, W. Va., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: M. A. Joliffe, John Hagan and others. 

It is reported that the live stock com- 
mission firm of Frick-Gehan-Bern, Sioux 
City, Ia., has taken over the interests of 
the Fitzsimmons-Pierce-Frick Co. Officers 
of the new company are: Frank Frick, 
president; John C. Gehan, vice president, 
and Robert E. Bern, secretary-treasurer. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State of Utah by 
the Cedar City Cold Storage Co., Cedar 
City, Utah. Capital stock, $250,000. Offi- 
cers: John H. Evans, president; Harry S. 
Joseph, vice-president, and R. M. Bonne, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Bacon Hogs and Others 


A piece of sound advice has been given 
. packer to other packers who 
want not only to continue to build their 
own business here in the United States 
but also the export business as a whole. 
For the American packer, whether he ex- 
ports himself or not, knows that the meat 
packing business as a whole must have 
an export outlet for the surplus products, 
or he cannot make both ends meet in his 
business. 

But although the individual packer may 
in most cases know in a general way what 
ought to be done, he is like other busi- 
ness men in not realizing the _ specific 
measures that may be necessary, until 
some one who has keen powers of ob- 
servation and a forceful descriptive power 
comes along from first hand contacts and 
explains in clear unmistakable phrases a 
policy to follow to succeed. 

Such is the case with the foreign situa- 
Mr. Oscar G 
Mayer, who has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip abroad, sums up the needs 
from the point of view of the American 


tion as we have it today. 


packer to be the furnishing of a type 
of hog that will meet the British market 
demands and combat Danish competition. 
This hog must be a bacon type such as 
This 
means the importation of British boars at 


the Danes are raising with success. 


once to meet this problem, which is of 
great importance at this time. 

Such a policy does not contemplate by 
any means that American producers should 
rush into the wholesale breeding of the 
bacon type of hog to the exclusion of the 
lard type. Of that, however, we need not 
worry. The lard type will continue to be 
The 
stressed by many students of our foreign 


produced as_ before. only point 
situation is what Mr. Mayer has stated so 
ably, namely, that to hold the British mar- 
ket it is necessary to meet its particular 
requirements. And by raising enough of 
the bacon type it is possible to maintain 
a sufficient surplus outlet to aid in stabiliz- 
ing the domestic trade. The wise thing 
would be to look after the “safety valve” 
which lies in a foreign outlet for our sur- 


plus pork products. 
———— 
Use the Same Yardstick 


Speaking on the subject, “Big Business 
in a Big Country,” before the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce recently, F. Edson 
White said some interesting and worth- 
while things about business and govern- 
ment. He also made a point about meat 
packing in comparison with other busi- 
nesses in regard to monopoly which was 
well put. 

Decrying the trail of the agitator in gov- 
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ernment circles, who ‘was continually try- 
ing to hamper the development of the na- 
tion’s business, the statement was made 
that the nation’s future was inseparably 
linked with the nation’s business, and that 
if for any reason the development of busi- 
ness was restricted, the growth of the na- 
tion was halted. Yet though this seems 
so evident, there are many agitators who 
fail to see it. Because they do not see 
they urge unwise restrictions. 


The word monopoly seems to hold a spe- 
cial horror for them, which makes them 
paint a dreadful picture of what would 
happen to the country if “big business” 
should get an unduly large proportion of 
the trade in any commodity. “They ignore 
facts as to the benefits of big volumes and 
blind their eyes completely to the knowl- 
edge that in a great many industries which 
are well managed and which render good 
service at narrow margins, one or two or 
a half dozen firms handle the bulk of the 
business.” 

As examples Mr. White quotes the fol- 
lowing: 

For example, six different companies 


build 83 per cent of the automobiles made 
in this country; three firms handle 73 per 
cent of the nation’s refined copper; two 
firms handle approximately 33 per cent of 
the country’s total plate glass production; 
a single firm handles 27 per cent of the 
nation’s refined sugar; one steel corpora- 
tion does approximately 35 per cent of the 
total business in that line; ten firms con- 
trol 88 per cent of the motorcycle and bi- 
cycle industry; another ten firms contro} 
88 per cent of the ammunition, firearms 
and ordnance industries. (The foregoing 
figures were compiled by the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, Automo- 
tive Industries, and the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures.) 

It happens that of the six firms which 
do 83 per cent of the automobile business is 
one which sells the cheapest car made and 
which presumably operates on the nar- 
rowest margin. 

Can you imagine, asks Mr. White, that 
concern selling cars at the price it does 
if it was doing 1 per cent of the business, 
or 2 or 3 per cent? Any sane man knows 
that the low price is due to the tremen- 
dous volume. 

Yet in the case of this huge automobile 
business, there is a strong movement on 
foot throughout the country to put the 
head of it in the White House. On the 
other hand, regarding the heads of the 
meat packing companies, there has been 
in the past, at least, a putting in the pil- 
Jory which was based simply on ignorance 
of the real service they performed. This 
service, however, is being more highly 
valued than before. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 
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The Boiled Ham Season 


As the boiled ham _ season ap- 
proaches are you prepared to handle 
all the trade that is offered, and give 
them a good product? 

Do you ever have complaints of 
discoloration in the center of your 
boiled hams? Would you like a 
remedy for this? 

Do you always have enough prop- 
erly-cured hams on hand for boiling? 

Perhaps you would like to sell your 
stock of S. P. hams at cured age, and 
still keep a supply of hams for boil- 
ing. Do you know how to do it? 

(Write for information to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 


—— 


Trouble with Boiled Hams 


In discussing the subject of ham boil- 





ing—the season for boiled hams now be- 
ing on—in a recent issue THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER described the _ difficulty 
which many packers and ham boilers had 
with purchased hams. 

Often packers have not had a sufficient 
supply of cured hams for boiling. In the 
effort to meet the demand two difficulties 
have been encountered. If the packer’s 
own hams were taken out of cure too soon 
and boiled, a poor product resulted. On 
the other hand, cured hams bought out- 
side often gave poor satisfaction. 

In the article referred to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER told of these troubles, 
and of a method of “forced cure” which a 
packer might use in order to have a suf- 
ficient supply of his own product to meet 
the boiled ham demand, and not have to 
go outside for his hams. 

This brings up the subject of curing 
hams for boiling and the wrong methods 
that have been followed in the past. Some 
packers are still wondering what is the 
matter with their own cure or handling 
when it comes to boiling these hams. San- 
itation, refrigeration and other causes are 
blamed. 

Suitabie Hams for Boiling. 
A Western packinghouse operator who 
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read THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER ar- 
ticle, calls attention to the fact that heav- 
ily-pumped hams have caused much of the 
trouble in the past, and of the steps taken 
by packers to avoid this difficulty. 

He says this is the cause of boiled hams 
crumbling when sliced, and also the cause 
of over-salty flavor. He urges that only a 
suitable S. P. ham be used for boiling pur- 
poses. His very interesting letter fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Referring to the article entitled “S. P. 
Hams for Boiling,” under the heading of 
“Practical Points for the Trade,’ in your 
issue of June 2nd. 

I firmly believe that this article will be 
the means of solving a problem for many 
tirms that enjoy a large volume of boiled 
ham business, and who do not produce a 
sufficient quantity of their own cures to 
supply their requirements. 

The following statement from the man- 
ufacturer in the East, “Purchased hams do 
not seem always to satisfy our trade,” is 
strictly in line with my views, and I feel 
quite sure that this statement expresses 
the sentiment of many other concerns in 
regard to the purchase of S. P. hams for 
boiling purposes. 


The Old Method. 


In olden days the hams for boiling pur- 
poses were taken from the regular cellar 
stock of S. P. hams, which were heavily 
pumped in the shank, stifle joint, blood 
vein, aitch bone and body with pumping 
pickle. This consists of full strength plain 
brine, with saltpetre or nitrate of soda 
added, and naturally would give the hams 
a very harsh flavor. 

And in the pumping the tissues of the 
hams are broken and the albumen de- 
stroyed to a great extent, by reason of the 
pickle penetrating the center of the ham 
from the moment the ham is placed in the 
curing vat. 


It was considered a safe procedure for 
curing, but for boiling hams the stron: 
pumping pickle had a further tendency to 
harden the meat and destroy the binding 
quality of the meat after the ham was 
cocked. The producers would receive nu- 
merous complaints on the finished prod- 
uct; the cooked hams crumbling or fall- 
ing apart when slicing. 


This condition existed for many years. 
The head of the boiled ham department 
was criticized and considered responsible 
for this complaint, as it was thought that 
ham boners were mutilating the hams 
when removing the bone. The majority of 
large concerns labored under this delu- 
sion for many years, until they discovered 
that heavily-pumped S. P. hams were re- 
sponsible for the large number of com- 
plaints on boiled hams. 


Miider Cure or No Pumping. 

Steps were then taken to reduce the 
pickle gain in the curing cellar from about 
12 per cent down to about 6 per cent to 
8 per cent at the most. This was accom- 
plished in some cases by milder cure for 
boiling hams. Or if the regular cure was 
used, they discontinued pumping, with the 
possible exception of the shank end and 
ene stroke in the blood vein. 

‘his particular change practically elim- 
inated all complaints of the cooked ham 
crumbling and falling apart—providing, of 
course, that the hams were not roughly 
haniled in removing from cooking retain- 
ers, or piled several layers high on the 
truck, or packed in barrels. Such im- 
proper handling would of course cause 
the hams to crumble from their own ex- 
cessive weight. 

Furthermore, chemical analysis of salt 
was reduced from about 5% per cent to 
about 3% per cent, which meant a mild- 
flavored ham which the trade appreciated. 

Soaking and Shrinkage. 

Not only does the heavily-pumped ham 
crumble and fall apart when slicing, but 
it is a difficult matter, particularly on pur- 
chased hams, to regulate the soaking 
schedule in order to eliminate the com- 
plaint of saltiness. There is also an addi- 
tional cooking shrinkage of about 4 per 
cent on the pumped ham, as compared 
with the ham handled specially for boiling. 

And the pumped ham usually shows a 
soft center. 

The majority of packers have learned 
their lesson in this respect, and_ local 
boiled ham manufacturers have paid dearly 
tor their experience, and now are very much 
on the alert in making their purchases of 
S. P. boiling hams. They are buying from 
concerns that make a specialty of pro- 
ducing a satisfactory boiling ham. 

Buy of the Best Curers. 
They do this because the majority of 


WHAT ARE YOU PAYING FOR? 


When vou buy sausage flour, what do you 
expect to get—ordinary corn flour or specially 
processed flour which will add flavor, keeping 
qualities and production? 


If you want the latter, we can furnish it- 
BOOSTER CEREAL FLOUR—a standard for 


years with leading sausage makers. 


ANDREWS MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Special Flour 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Mill—38th and Wall Sts. 
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the latter are also producing boiled hams 
in a large volume, and when their hams 
are put down in cure they cannot antici- 
pate whether the S. P. hams are going 
to their own sausage department or will 
be sold on the outside. Therefore, every 
precaution is taken to guard against pro- 
ducing anything but a suitable S. P. ham 
for boiling purposes, whether within their 
own plant or for shipment to the trade. 


It appears from your article that possi- 
bly this manufacturer or buyer did not 
receive S. P. hams that were especially 
handled and cured for boiling purposes. 
This being the case, there is no question 
but the manufacturer will build up a bet- 
ter reputation on his boiled hams and op- 
erate more successfully on the 40 day cure 
(forced cure) boiling hams, than by pur- 
chasing and using a regular cured ham. 

I would be pleased to learn the results 
of experiments made on the forced cure 
S. P. boiling hams, as outlined in 
article of June 2. 

Yours very truly, 
A WESTERN SUPERINTENDENT. 

[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Packers who have tried 

this 40-day forced cure fer boiling hams are 


requested to give THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER the results of their experiences. ] 


your 


o_____ 





WHAT INSPECTION LABELS TO USE. 


Some packers are having difficulty in 
complying with the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry regulation that boxes, bas- 
kets or barrels (containing small un- 
marked products) must leave inspected es- 
tablishments bearing a meat inspection 
label. They have found that the pasting 
of labels on containers of such small un- 
marked products is an expensive proceed- 
ing inasmuch as the labels are washed oft 
almost daily. is 

The Bureau of Animal Industry will not 
permit permanent brands to be _ placed 
upon containers but will permit paper la- 
bels to be affixed in a semi-permanent 
manner. Labels affixed with waterproof 
varnish or shellac and then varnished or 
shellaced over will, the Bureau says, meet 
all requirements and when affixed in such 
a manner will remain semi-permanently 
on the containers. The less alkali used in 
washing the longer labels so affixed will 
last. A light coat of paraffin spread over 
labels affixed with glue also will help pre- 
serve them. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Figuring Sausage 
Costs 

Extra copies of the “STUDY 
OF SAUSAGE COSTS” which 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER some months ago may 
be obtained upon application to 
THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SLONER, Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Packers and sausage- 
makers all over the country have 
been asking for them. 

lf you did not read this analysis 
of the proper method of keeping 
track of your sausage costs, you 
should get a copy of this report at 
once and study it. Single copies 
may be had free of charge, as long 
as they last. 











CURING TIME AND TEMPERATURES. 


A packer in Chicago writes for informa- 
tion as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you give us information concern- 
ing the time of curing and cellar tempera- 
ture for curing 16@20 lb. avg. bacon bel- 
lies? What is the best practice? 

The best authorities believe these aver- 
ages should remain in pickle for 30 days, 
and the cellar temperature should be from 
36 to 40 degrees Fahr. 

In the chapter on curing pork cuts in 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia,’ page 95, 
there appears a table showing the time re- 
quired for curing the various averages of 
both sweet pickle and dry salt meats. 

%, 


° 


LENGTH OF HOG CASINGS. 

“Length of intestines in hogs seems to 
bear no relation to length of legs.’ This 
is the belief of Russell J. Laible, who 
measured the length and capacity of large 
and small intestines of 45 Poland China 
hegs of large, medium and small type at 
the conclusion of the famous Illinois feed- 
ing experiment recently. He will repeat 
this investigation this year. The frequent 
assertion that medium large pigs have 
shorter intestines and less digestive capac- 
ity than those of still larger frame is not 
borne out by the actual measurements. 


29 


Sausage Casing Weights 
An inquiry from a sausage manufacturer 
in the Middle West is as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
We note that you answer many questions 
for sausage-makers and give information 
concerning formulas and operating direc- 


tions and also advice on sausage manufac- 
turing cost. 


We suffer considerable shrinkage due to 
breakage of sausage containers, and in or- 
der to get a closer check would like to 
know if you could give us weights of va- 
rious grades of casings and bags used in 
the manufacture of sausage. 

Following are the approximate weights 
of casings and bags, which will enable the 
inquirer to get a close check on containers 
used in the manufacture of sausage: 

Beet rounds, 4% lbs. per set. 

Beef middles, 514 lbs. per set. 

3eef bungs, 414 lbs. each. 

Seef bladders, 1% lb. per dozen. 

Beef weasands, 1 lb. per dozen. 

Export hog bungs, 1% Ib. each. 

Prime hog bungs, 1% lb. each. 

Medium hog bungs, 1 lb. each. 

Skip hog bungs, % Ib. each. 

Hog casings, free-of-salt basis: 

Sheep casings, 1 1b. per hank. 

Bologna bags, %4 lb. per dozen. 

Luncheon sausage bags, 1 lb. per dozen. 

Naturally the yield will be affected to 
a great extent if an excessive amount of 
casings is used, or if the breakage is 
heavy. 

In this connection, in order to encourage 
help to pay particular attention to the stuf- 
fing of casings, and hold the breakage 
down to a minimum, there should be a rule 
not to give any credit to the sausage de- 
partment for broken casings that have to 
be tanked. 

—_—_%e—__—. 
WANTED: A CELLAR BOSS. 


Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 
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PROVISIONER MARKET CHART SERVICE. 


An interesting study can be made from it of the trend both of cattle and beef prices compared to receipts for the 


last ten years. 


MAY MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Comparative May receipts of 


calves, hogs and sheep at 


livestock markets in 1923 and 1922, 


ported as follows 
CATTLE. 


1923. 1922. 
ee 261,792 276,440 
Kansas City.... 161,729 134,292 
TE 142,447 140,004 
St. Louis ...... 67,247 62,894 
St. Joseph ..... 45,128 38,096 
Sioux City ... 694 60,812 
DE. TMD wcccscs 2 4: 





MED sn sence 782,321 








~ 761,977 
CALVES. 
Chicago ....... T7015 
Kansas City.... 24,03 
Omaha 5,381 
St. Louis .. 29,045 
St. Joseph g 4,68 
Sioux City ..... 2,620 4,132 
Be. PM ...<00- 64,587 44,087 
Metals .0..20> 232,509 188,375 
HOGS. 
ee 80: 2950 & 34,369 
Kansas City.... ¢ 4 72 
eres 
ie; MOD. nsneee 419,953 
St. Joseph...... 197,182 83,47 
Sioux City..... 265,478 161,77 
St. Pawl....... 277,716 208,178 
Totals eae 580, 418 2,074, 179 
SHEEP. 
Chicago ....... 303 = 
Kansas City.... 
Omaha ........ 
et, EMER sccee 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City..... 
St. Paul ......- 


Totals ....... 758,338 





” 731,730 
COMBINED MAY RECEIPTS 
Combined receipts at seven western markets for 


May, 1923 and 1922, follow: 





1923. 1922. 
RD . cvesseass 782,321 761,977 
ERUGE. -cneennne 232,509 188,375 
Hogs ....2,580,418 2,074,179 
Sheep ........- 758,33) 731,730 
Totals 3,756,261 





seven 


Gain. 





*20,544 


16,820 
5,198 


cattle, 
leading 
are re- 








*44,134 


148,581 
49,114 
38,779 











~ #26,608 


597,325 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERS IN MAY. 


Slaughters of livestock during May, 
1923, at leading centers with comparisons 
are reported as follows 


SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE. 
—Month of— 5 — sonia with 
{ fay, 


Chicago ..... ° 
Kansas City... 
Omaha Sab eepe > 


45 32" 986 343,295 
124,895 g 

158,499 120,680 

141, 779 110,73 


Ft. Worth..... 97,159 69,532 
ee, 47,128 44,226 
Indianapolis 60 85,083 


Oklahoma C ity.. 








Cincinnati aay 63,278 77,963 
ER. SN weess 23,740 25, 
eee 575,799 536,106 2,646,807 2,312,979 


SLAUGHTER OF CALVES. 
Chicago ...... 92,802 76, 191 343,168 342,756 








Kansas City... 22,403 105,988 77,130 
ae 2,220 2,666 8,569 
ee eee 22,767 14,097 42,203 
St. Joseph..... 4.618 26,487 21,415 
Sioux City..... 2 eed 11,952 15,528 
JS 30, 227,023 169,952 
Mt. Worth... 12 735 61,127 45,490 
DOE bososns 1,993 6,918 5,409 
Indianapolis .. 4,684 17,431 17,179 
Oklahoma City.. 2,444 14,648 7,512 
Cincinnati ..... 6,747 27,301 41,277 
Wichita ...... 1,722 1,496 12,796 7,135 

Totals ...c0 238,425 181,160 921,552 801,555 


SLAUGHTER OF HOGS. 


Chicago ...... 668,584 554,744 3,189,455 2,487, 533 
Kansas City... 277,713 221,610 1,331,354 


Omaha 211,329 1,280,922 848,097 
ee” See 117,292 826,294 449,041 
St. Joseph 158,969 944,091 637,467 
Sioux 114,606 794.568 485,537 
St. Pani 


178,208 1,173,168 809,772 
33,730 172,190 207.375 


Denver 36,587 199,462 








Indianapolis. 127,228 685,442 518,042 
Oklahoma City. 39, 802 60,329 214,462 236,164 
Cincinnati 67,398 57,498 828,410 320,721 
Wichita ...... 62,925 66,174 265,786 240,386 

Totals ...... 2,300,249 1,938,304 11,405,604 8,203,448 

SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP. 

Chicago ....... 204,258 240,402 1,084,509 1,022,869 
Kansas City... 108,378 102,998 519,161 448,673 
ERE  coseaee 167,946 109,914 821,045 528,564 











Se ee 29, 179 33,430 99,683 99,114 
St. Joseph.. 7 51,186 393,929 277,796 
Sioux City 5,814 54,747 66,207 
St. Paul 5,957 60,565 73,982 
Ft. Worth 72,491 26,726 
OS ae d 88,067 76,702 
Indianapolis .. 2,881 11,557 15,513 
Oklahoma City. 298 1,977 3,167 
Cincinnati .... 9,508 g 19,554 38,025 
Wienlta § ...... 2,080 1,731 5,564 4,971 

Totals 660,324 586,713 3,232,849 2,682,309 

——_e-_—__ 


BEEF IN WESTERN CANADA. 
(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 
,Montreal, June 14. 

Western Canada, in spite of the lifting 
of the embargo, will not ship many cattle 
to the British Isles this year, in the 
opinion of Pat Burns, Calgary cattleman 
and packer. 

“Feed was scarce last winter and prices 


were low, so that the slaughter of stock 
was far heavier than usual,” said Mr. 
Burns. “That means there will be a re- 
duced surplus this season, and I doubt 
whether, after meeting the domestic re- 
quirements, Alberta and British Columbia 
will be in a position to export much beef.” 

Cattle prices are now on the upgrade 
and the general feeling is that they will 
continue to go up. The cattle industry of 
Western Canada is just emerging from 
one of its worst periods of depression, and 
while the United Kingdom market will not 
bring about much improvement this year, 
it will eventually be a big factor in bring- 
ing about better conditions, in the opinion 
of cattlemen. 


——— 


NEW YORK LARD EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York from 
June 1 to June 12, 1923, according to un- 
official reports, were 20,107,540 Ibs.; tal- 
low, 348,000 ibs.; greases, 415,600 lbs., and 
stearine, none. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Hogs Decline—Movement Heavy—Prices 
at New Lows—Lard Demand Good. 
The feature of the provision market has 

again been the pressure of the hog move- 

ment and the resultant effect on live hog 
prices. The decline in hog prices has car- 
ried the market to the lowest prices for 
several years, and to quotations about 4c 

a pound below the corresponding time last 

year. This decline in hogs has been a 

very serious one for hog raisers and brings 

a most serious problem into the situation. 
With hogs down 4c a pound and corn up 

20e a bushel, the question of the raising 
of hogs is one in which there is no profit 
or a considerable loss, and it is possible 
that the heavy movement of hogs is in an 
effort to get rid of them as soon as possi- 
ble on account of the feeding costs. 


Cattle Prices Firm, Hogs Weak. 

While this condition exists in hogs, cat- 
tle continue in a very firm position, and 
have further advanced in price with the 
average last week 10.05c at Chicago, near- 
ly up to the average of the past ten years, 
notwithstanding the war prices. The pres- 
ent price of cattle is the highest since the 
war and the highest prior to 1916 for a 
number of years. The present price of 
hogs, on the other hand, is the lowest for 
quite a number of years. Sheep and 
lambs continue to be very firm and show 
good feeding results. 

The average price of livestock at Chi- 


cago the past week compared with pre- 
vious weeks follow: 















Hogs. Cattle. Sheen. Lambs. 

Last week ............$ 6.95 $10.05 $ 5.65 $13.65 
Previous week ......... 7.10 9.85 6.50 13.50 
Cor. week, 1922 - 10.55 8.85 7.00 12.15 
Cor. week, 1921. 8.05 8.05 4.65 11.75 
Cor. week, 1920. eee 15.05 7.75 14.10 
Cor. weke, 1919........ 20.35 13.50 8.40 14.85 
Gor. week, 1018........ 16.50 16.25 14.25 17.15 
Cor. week, 1917 15.45 12.15 9.50 14.85 
Cor. week, 1916... 9.75 10.20 7.35 9.65 
Cor. week, 1915... 7.45 8.75 5.23 8.50 
Cor. week, 1914........ 8.25 8.69 5.00 8.00 
Cor. week, 1913........ 8.60 8.20 4.65 6.60 
Ay. 1913 to 1922......$11.90 $10.95 $ 7.40 $11.75 


Lard Prices Not Yet Affected. 


The action of the hog market has not 
had a very serious influence as yet on the 
price of lard, which keeps up under an 
excellent demand, and prices are about as 
high as they were the same time last year. 
On the other hand, ribs are over 3c a 
pound under last year, and this situation 
is quite a serious one as reflecting the 
question of supply and demand. Notwith- 
standing the price of lard, there is a per- 
sistent and steady demand with heavy 
shipments from producing centers. 

Last week shipments of lard from Chi- 
cago were 11,487,000 lbs., while the exports 
from the seaboard were 15,926,000  Ibs., 
against 7,028,000 lbs. last year. The ship- 
ments of cut meats were fair, amounting 
to 14,144,000 lbs. from Chicago, and the 
exports of meats from the Seaboard, 7,850,- 
000 lbs. These conditions have made for 
a firm position in lard, while the produc- 
tion of meats and supplies of meats has 
resulted in quite a large stock of meats 
and the resulting comparative prices as 
regards lard, as compared with a year ago. 


Big Hog Receipts Keep On. 
The hog receipts at the principal west- 
ern points last week were 680,000, or near- 


ly 200,000 more than for the corresponding 
time a year ago. There was an increase 
of 42,000 cattle, but a decrease in the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs. How much longer 
the enormous movement of hogs will keep 
up is quite a problem, particularly as to 
how soon the market will decline to such a 
point that farmers will refuse to ship any 
but the best hogs. The only problem is 
that if the hogs are there, they have to be 
moved in when ready. 


Price Decline and Product Stocks. 


The effect of the decline in product 
prices on the large stocks of meats has 
been, of course, most unsatisfactory for 
holders, and has meant material losses 
excepting where the stocks were hedged. 
The supplies of product at the principal 
centers, of course, do not represent such a 
large number of hogs. The supply of lard 
at the leading points June 1 was the prod- 
uct of less than a million hogs, and the 
supply of meats only about the product 
of 3,000,000 hogs. Losses on these sup- 
plies are, of course, important, but the 
comparatively moderate stocks of both 
meats and lard on hand, considering the 
amount of the volume of packing, shows a 
tremendous turnover, and possibly not any 
serious losses excepting in exceptional 
cases. 

The indications seem to be that where 
packers are able to move their product 
promptly, they are making fairly good 
returns, particularly owing to the position 
of cattle and other livestock. 


Export Demand Very Persistent. 


The export demand has continued very 
persistent. There was a sharp pickup in 
the exports of lard to Germany with the 
total the past week 8,664,000 lbs., out of a 
total of 15,926,000 lbs. The large demand 
for meats from the United Kingdom is also 
continued, with the shipments the past 
week nearly 13,000,000 lbs. out of the 17,- 
850,000 lbs. shipped. The decline in prices 
of product is undoubtedly having some ef- 
fect in stimulating the foreign demand for 





Short Form Hog Test 


Knowing what your hogs cost 
you alive, are you able to tell 
each day your cutting profit or 
loss per hog or per cwt.? 

In a recent issue THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER 
printed a “short form hog test,” 
giving the percentage yields of 
all cuts and offal for 200 Ib., 
250 Ib. and 300 Ib. hogs, with 
computations for losses, credits 
and expenses, so that the net 
profit or loss per hog or per cwt. 
might be figured almost at a 
glance. 

This. test, in table form, has 
been reprinted on heavier pa- 
per, and is available to subscrib- 
ers upon application to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Copies will be supplied only as 
long as they last. 











meats, and there are reasonable indications 
that the foreign demand for lard may con- 
tinue in quite good volume through the 
summer. 

PORK.—The market was dull and steady 
with mess at New York $25.50@26.00; 
family, $30; short clears, $23.50@26.00. At 
Chicago mess pork was $22.50. 

LARD.—Domestic trade fair, export de- 
mand quiet. At New York prime western 
was 12.00@12.10c; middle western, 11.85@ 
11.95; city, 11146@11%c; refined to the 
continent, 13c; South American, 13%; 
Brazil, kegs, 141%4¢, and compound in car- 
lots, 12% @13%c. At Chicago regular lard 
in round lots was .05 under July; loose 
lard, .85 under July, and leaf lard, .90 
under July. 

BEEF.—The market was quiet but 
steady with mess at New York $15; pack- 
er, $15.00@15.50; family, $16.50@18.00; ex- 
tra India mess, $28.001430.00; No. 1 canned 
roast beef, $2.35; No. 2, $4.05, and sweet 


pickled tongues $55.00@65.00 per bbl. 
nominal. : 


—— %e—__ 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, June 2, 1923. 
The stocks on hand at Liverpool on the 
first of June are as follows: 


May 31, Ap’130, May 31, 


1923. 1923. 1922. 

Bacon, boxes ....... 23,588 26,061 23,013 

Hams, boxes ....... 7,234 12,434 6,125 

Shoulders, boxes ... 1,860 3,773 1,908 
Lard, P. W. SS. ; 

ne 2,176 1,585 1,649 

Lard, refined, tons.. 1,336 1,940 2,504 


Adding the stocks on the May 1, 1923, to 
the arrivals during the month of May and 
deducting the above figures, we arrive at 
an approximate weekly consumption ex 
Liverpool: Bacon, 442 boxes; hams, 4,082 
boxes, and lard, 855 tons. 


The stocks cannot be regarded as bur- 
densome, and the situation on American 
hog products is gradually improving. 

For the week ending June 2, 1923, there 
has been some little improvement in the 
tone of the American bacon trade. Re- 
duced arrivals, combined with a steady 
consumption, have tended to keep prices 
steady to firm, and although there has 
been no general activity a better feeling 
was noticeable. Stocks on hand at Liver- 
pocl show a reduction on the month of 
May of about 2,500 boxes of bacon, 5,000 
boxes of hams and 1,900 boxes of shoulders. 

There has been a moderate demand for 
fresh landed American Wiltshires and also 
light Cumberlands. Bellies continue slow 
in consumption, and Irish cuts are dull. 

Hams are meeting with an improved de- 
mand for A. C.’s, especially for light aver- 
ages. But the weather conditions have 
not been ‘sufficiently favorable to material- 
ly improve the consumption as yet. Shoul- 
ders are in fair inquiry and have turned 
firmer. 

Lard is quietly steady. 


Canadian Wiltshires continue to be ad- 
versely affected by the weakness of bale 
cures, and Irish and Danish have both 
been very weak. Neither cures have been 
clearing and a reduction is announced to- 
day of 17s. per cwt. on Irish and Danish 
and 10s. per cwt. on Canadian, with the 
Danish killings this week reported at no 
less than 72,300. The weakness of the long 
bacon market may only be temporary, but 
while it exists it is bound to have a de- 
pressing effect on the American section. 
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eee Neat Producti dC tion Statisti 
H S Idi L ° Meat and livestock production and consumption statistics for April, 1923, com- 
og Ca Ing OgIc pared to a year ago are compiled as follows by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
x nomics: r 
You know what nme Spee: pee 
h h CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 
: appens WwW en water ————April—_— ——January-April—— in 
> es j Inspected slaughter: 1923. 1922. 1923. 
in the Scalding Vat Cattle 696,757 2,474,283 2,763,210 te 
re ; Calves 400,322 1,324,608 1,416,381 i 
gets too hot—or too ee il 
bf Average live weight: 
cool. No need to tell SEE cn cs be ese boo sseiawsese cn vcsscose 970.54 31,011.66 9974.22 : 
f t d ° oe” eR ra eh ee aie en ee Se a ea 134.19 141.78 2149.38 3155.42 t 
you oO cu an muti- Average dressed weight: Dp 
nies Sn I Oe als wih hu wes she eee ate a wore 567.40 5388.75 3556.85 3534.34 
lated skins caused by A Ee el a a Ss otis Sire wi 77.61 $2.06 384.83 391.60 6 
over-scalding ; nor of Total dressed weight (carcass): 
° 7 i hn ci ecc chasis AaSaW Sek kes nano ha kee 334,718,338 375,377,834 1,378,017,962 1,476,272,924 c 
extra rail expense and WISE OG oo sce sa nou cusdcpncesacows fe dae 28,352,718 32,850,423 111,411,657 128,945,039 4 
- _- Storage: 
delay caused by un Beginning of month— t 
oe 4 oe eee ee ee ree ee 50,772,000 65,292,000 359,144,000 380,493,000 Cc 
der-scalding. [SMO RONNON So... o sseeecs sso-~.'s08ee. oe 18,744,000 25,210,000 817,457,000 924,872,000 R 
End of month— 
ee PIII 51 iis cas busses? a6 Web ea wew 4's 45,341,000 54,156,000 $53,355,000 . "71,081,000 I 
RE NE IIR a 55 505k Whee Gevns swsmuw'ees 19,166,000 23,909,000 318,170,000 524,737,000 t 
Exports :* s 
Fresh beef and veal, pounds.............s.ceccesee 160,141 1,309,918 1,268,208 Vv 
bo ee eee eee er 1,936,646 8,651,665 7,382,343 
Canned beef, pounds........ 8 116,949 774,963 642,528 I 
Oleo oil and stearin, pounds 9,329,254 8,961,539 34,544,098 38,736,434 
N.S. ooo 6505000 6088 2,496,745 1,616,13¢ 10,426,419 6,117,890 1 
Imports :® y 
Fresh beef and veal, pounds...............eseeeee 2. ( Sees = i eS ewe 
Ni iies MRMEMNN ery tote eZ. chm ecice : MBON  ncenc se mpueaag i eS : 
Receipts, cattle and calves’.............ccceceveee ° 1,470,214 1,670,186 6,136,584 6,475,796 I 
Stocker and feeder shipments’?..................... 234,588 252,886 992,983 922,285 ; 
Cattle on farms:§ 
January 1 Reeeeeee = GREED kekecewsss sv oS ow ve é 
April 1 ne bkeetGss. — Keachuaeee > Tiddwuanncn ’ 
Then why depend upon Prices per 100 pounds: ‘ 
men to watch temperatures Cattle, average cost for slaughter............... $7.11 $7.51 °$6.48 53$7 ’ 
‘alves, average cos a ee rr .67 7.98 38.2 3 5 
and turn steam valves when rey = Renta cost for slaughter 7.67 7.98 28 8.66 ; 
Powers Regulation applied, Cattle, good MIMPERS ccGGG bce pecccsesasx-peeane 8.48 9.39 28.55 29.71 
< E Frias e TE, Bn taG Ss on kh dws she aneh bosses s:s.5006 6.97 .68 38.19 59.68 
to your Scalding Vats will Ae cubtetn suatknkc. 
stop the troubles and losses Beef carcasses, good grade.............-..000% 13.45 14.12 313.24 314.10 1 
due to fluctuating tempera- Veni, Gnrcmanen, Geek Grade. .......c.cccscccsee 14.41 15.97 917.25 317.16 
g 
nev wig ng “ —*. HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
able margin to your profits? 
8 y I ‘ ee ee 2,945,757 4,179,438 13,760,582 18,381,833 
Powers Revul . eS ee Rs I 0 sn 50k 59s sues Slee eae 224.71 228.85 $223.31 3227.90 
_. Powers Kegulators are eas- Average dressed weight, pounds...............+00+ : 172 176.47 3171.87 3177.04 
ily and quickly installed. The Total dressed weight (carcass), pounds............. 508,908,975 737,545,424 2,365,856,321 3,254,068,549 
desired temperature is ob- Lard, per 100 Ibs. live weight, pounds.............. 17.17 17.19 316.98 316.93 
ine . > , H Storage: 
tained and held by a simple ae 
adjustment. Think of the Dinan MN SMOMMIN, «6 occu sse0s seesaxascsen 189,115,000 376,977,000 133,992,000 
savings efte j H I I Gs as aww wsans os ASSEN RA 675,559,000 %432,690,000 3592,956,000 
lab stay a in time and ces. ccvaccuveskssoxee ce : 66,743,000 864,018,000 957,730,000 
labor a = Ww “r w ery scald End of month— yh caceaaiiih 
is a perfect scald! END oon n on ehab sens eswtwaeeeoesie 103,007,000 212.164, 990,153,000 3168,963, 
P i i CES 66 s06scke en schsasecencaewan 490,334,000 721,677,000 °464,300,000 5648,817,000 
Sn TS ce5565h sss 44ea ee ous Sos see eus seer 96,055,000 84,495,000 °76,146,000 °66,651,000 
Exports: 
, ST: CR So cock pba skeueess hee wees 947,867 4,177,404 3,801,398 17,684,395 
Flexible Tube —> The Powers ee ee ere i. Mewes 45,146,706 71,291,408 213,542,827 287, 647,369 
Regulator SE EE IS oo nis bin brs did 0604 4s brea hg Oe 301,323 217,722 925,191 602,269 
No. 11 TT ccs su nhne ak eadesbcngeesounn ces 720,057 1,001,817 2,464,455 3,567,134 
ee Ra etacbe oaths ne esa b adh n aun DeRSeo aes 43,729,488 88,601,294 261,927,023 403,435,258 
fe u Iv @ - 
matic. Reliable. Imports :® 
Accurate. Can ee rr ey eer re 29,098 ss Neennw BeNUEO: - ”  Saheww one . 
be set for the - . 
Steam _>, desired tem- Moceipts of haga... . cs ccesccccccvccccsscscccoccses 3,066,556 4,317,842 14,368,101 19,043,118 
or ed at ae Stocker and feeder sbipments’................0-0+ 55,955 76,150 218,979 274,670 
— within a range Hogs on farms:$ 
A\ Thermostat Bulb mh yt EE a a CR Ra ae 57,834,000 Gaara te / 
ieraneutns tul> tn Baquld tobe auntesinn MORI Fe i Pee eG oe canteens sw teawhewees BIMEMD 9 “osetanee. Vc “Mectiaoaas’ | ~ ~caweeeeae 
and valve in steam supply. Prices per 100 lbs.: . ? , 
Agerage Geet Tor GOOG ber. «oo. oc ciccsccccecvcsces $10.36 $8.04 3$9.58 3$8.20 
At Chicago— ie 
Live hogs, medium weight.................0.6. 10.50 8.26 39.73 38.27 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10-14 pounds................. 22.48 14.46 318.51 314.80 
Shoulders, skinned 15.42 11.78 314.68 312.60 
i i So ae Sass ss een esse saen whe 14.60 10.00 313.77 310.80 
eon no ew 6 seb su SS + So bs loop 18.57 13.40 817.13 314.46 
ere re ree Meme siete 26.42 23.50 325.16 $25.16 
Hams, smoked, 10-12 pounds................... 31.46 21.07 397.98 320.7 
ETT PrP rire Tree TEE 12.23 12.67 311.99 312.68 
ee SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
te, regen in a Hog oe SPE ETRE TET) TERE EEOT ELE oe 739,117 959,697 3,306,503 3,794,807 
Scalding Tank. Ar- oe ene 
smpeacc, A may be Average live weight, pounds..........--.es-seeeees 83.05, 81.95 984.40 385.72 
modified for other conditions. Average dressed weight, pounds...........+..++.e0. 3 64 Pan 39.31 : 339.70 e 340.74 
Total dressed weight (carcass), pounds............. 29,298,598 37,725,689 131,223,691 154,540,528 
S$ . fresh lamb and mutton: 
a i papeaing Grae DORIS. 5055550 ois ensasseieis 2,878,000 6,635,000 34,025,000 $5,724,000 
Find out for yourself what End of month, pounds.............ccscceccseceee 2,071,000 5,768,000 #2/932,000 56,035,000 
a Powers Regulator —— do Exports, fresh lamb and mutton, poundst........... 91,398 62,496 483,602 633,312 
for you. Try one 30 days free. Imports, fresh lamb and mutton, pounds®.......... 1,280,228 secasrers ee pie 
Receipts of sheep’...........+.. lig gehesasesee en a 1,226,812 1,447,092 5,926,212 5,878,793 
alee and feeder shipments’...................05- 97,172 am ot 882 592,161 536,238 
rN Sheep on farms January 1.......-...eee eee ee cerns . 36,327,000 37,209,000 sehenpeses | Mucwea tune 
Specialists in Automatic Heat Controi 2 
Prices per 100 Ibs.: ; 
2725 Greenview Ave CHICAGO Average cost for slaughter............+++ Svbeewue $13.44 $12.41 3$12.47 3$12.61 
. ‘di At Chicago— : 
NEW YORK BOSTON TORONTO Lambs, 84 Ibs. down, medium-prime........... 13.62 13.76 813.57 314.08 
Sheep, medium to choice........e.+e.seeeeeeee 8.79 8.74 38 02 38.20 
28 OTHER OFFICES. Your phone book will ‘ markets— 
; At eastern ma 
tell you if there’s one in your city. Lamb carcasses, good grade........ Sewaee ive 29.02 23.59 327.16 323.68 
(2296) Mutton, good grade...........seseeeeeceeeeees . 19.97 16.04 317.40 314.83 
11920, 1921 and 1922. * Two-year average. * Average, not total. * Re-export figures for April, 1923, not 
yet available; exports for that date are for domestic only. 1922 figure is for oleo stearin only; 1923 figure 
includes small quantity of lard stearin, formerly segregated. ® Import figures for April, 1923, not yet avail- 
able. 7 Public stockyards. * Figures for animals on farms, April 1, 1923, not yet available. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—A better feeling developed 
in the tallow market, and prices were %& 
to \4c better than last week, although no 
important volume of trade passed. Re- 
ports of export buying had some influence 
and created a firmer holding tendency on 
the part of manufacturers. The west re- 
ported sales of No. 2 packer equivalent to 
6.31c for shipment to Cuba. 

At Liverpool Australian tallow was un- 
changed during the week, with choice at 
40s 3d and good mixed at 39s 6d, while at 
the London auction on June 13th, 1,685 
casks were offered, of which 1,283 were 
sold at prices unckanged to six pence 
higher than a week ago. It is felt that 
the recent absorption has taken the pres- 
sure out of the market, and the majority 
were looking for the next sale to be at 
better levels. 

At New York city was quoted at 6\%e 
nominal, special loose 6%c nominal, extra 
74%, @7%c, choice 7%@7%c, and edible at 
8144c nominal. At Chicago edible was &c 
nominal, prime 74%4c, No. 1 at 64@6%4¢, 
and No. 2 at 554@5%c. 

STEARINE.—The market was very dull 
and about steady, both here and in the 
west, although Chicago reported stocks 
as somewhat smaller. At New York oleo 
was 9c nominal, and at Chicago 84@8%c, 
with the last sale there at 8c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market was quiet and 
about steady with extra New York 12c, 
medium llc and lower grades 10c nominal; 
at Chicago extra was 124@12%c. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL.—Trade was quiet, both ex- 
port and domestic, and consumers. con- 
tinued to hold off as far as_ possible, 
owing to the persistently heavy hog mar- 
keting and the irregularity in pure lard. 
At New York edible was quoted at 14%c, 
extra winter at 1214c, extra No. 1 at 12c, 
extra at 1214c, No. 1 at 11%c, and No. 2 
at Tic. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Only a small, rou- 
tine business was reported, and no impor- 
tant changes noted. At New York pure 
was quoted at 14\c, extra at 12c, No. 2 at 
11%c and cold pressed at 16%4c. 

GREASES.—A moderate amount of 
activity was reported in greases here with 
the undertone about steady, and the trade 
generally awaiting some new develop- 
ments in tallow, while the undertone for 
the latter was a trifle steadier. Greases 
were rather heavy and slow of sale, how- 
ever, both here and in the west. Export 
interest was rather slow. At New York 
choice house was quoted at 6%@6%c, 
yellow 64%@6%c, and white at 8@8%4c 
nominal. Yellow was reported to have 
sold at 7c. At Chicago fair activity in 
white grease at 74c¢ was reported, but 
supplies were liberal, as the hog run con- 
tinued very large, while offgrades of white 
were 64%@7c, yellow sold at 6%4c, and 
brown was listed at 54@5%c. Cleveland 
garbage grease was active, according to 
Chicago reports, at 5.05¢c for three-months’ 
production. Chicago choice white was 
quoted at 74@7%c. 


—— 
THE PRICE CURRENT ANNUAL. 


The 74th annual Price Current Year 
Book is just off the press. It contains 112 
pages of statistics on grain, provisions, 
livestock, crops, imports, exports, etc., and 
is a valuable, authoritative trade compila- 
tion. It sells for $1.00, and orders may be 
placed direct with the publishers, The 
Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


PROFITABLE PORK PRODUCERS. 


Herbert W. Mumford, Dean of the Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture, Urbana, be- 
lieves that it is the duty of the Experiment 
Station to find facts for farmers regarding 
every factor contributing to economical 
and profitable farm production. Those 
types of hogs are of value which make 
more money than others in turning feed 
into pork. 

Every question of type in hogs must be 
considered from this standpoint. This is 
the reason that 20 big-type Poland-Chinas, 
20 medium-type and 20 small-type were 
fed in a comprehensive test during the 
past year. The pigs of middle-sized frame 
made the fastest and cheapest gains in 
this first test. Naturally this brief an- 
nouncement has aroused great interest 
among breeders of pedigree hogs, for they 


are the most careful students of the prob- 
lem of developing the most profitable pork- 
producing animal. 


GOV’T. WOOL MARKET SERVICE. 


Establishment of a regular wool market 
reporting service July 1, 1923, with branch 
offices at Boston and Philadelphia, is an- 
nounced by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 





fo 


DANAHY TAKES A FOREIGN TRIP. 

Arthur T. Danahy, of the Danahy Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is enjoying a trip 
of several months abroad, in company 
with several friends. Mr. Danahy will 
visit Great Britain and the Continent, and 
make a thorough study of conditions there. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, June 14, 1923. 
Blood is scarce at Chicago at $4.00 bid 
and declined, principally because there are 
no stocks available. 


Unit ammonia. 


Ground 4.00@4.! 
Crushed and unground...........sseeeeees € 3.75 @3.90 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
The market in digester is steady but 


quiet. Quotations are about the same as 
last week as follows: 

Unit ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia............ $3.35 3.50 
Unground, 10 to 11% ammonia............ 3.19@3 35 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia..........-+++- 2.85@3.10 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 
There has been nothing to report of in- 
terest in fertilizer this week on account 
of the convention of the National Fertil- 
izer Association. Prices are as follows: 


High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia... .$ 3.10@ 3.25 
Lower grade, ground, 6-9% ammonia.... 2.754 3.00 
Medium to high grade, unground....... 2.50@ 2.85 
Low grade and country rend., unground. 2.15 2.40 
Ce a Serer eri ree ee 3.15@ 3.25 
Liquid stick .....cccccccccscesessccvens (2:69@ 2.75 
Grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes, dry........-+ ¢ 35.00@38.00 


Bone Meals. © 
There is a lot of bone meal around but 
it is a bit early and there has not been 
much trading. Buyers think prices are 


too high. 

Per ton. “ 
Raw bone meal........ccsccccsescsscees $30.00@34.¢ 
Steamed, ground .....c-scecccecscccoes 25.00@28.00 
Steamed, unground ...........-seeeeees 22.00@24.00 


Cracklings. 
These are quiet this week at the same 
quotations as follows: 


Per ton, 0 
Pork, according to grease and quality . .$55.00@70.0 
Beef, according to grease and quality.. 35.00@50.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 

The market in manufacturing bones has 
been very active and there is a demand 
far in excess of the supply. Sellers have 
no trouble in getting their prices, which 
are if anything a little stronger than last 
week, 

Per ton 


No. DUG s casas ale sic ewivesoasantees $275.00 @300.00 
No. 2 aes NAR Are meio reir tas OC 225.00@250.00 
Mo. SB BOTW... .cccccscccccvcccsccvsces 150.00 @200.00 
PE oe ckserskciweas koeenen ETS ae 24.008 ert 
Hoofs, black and striped, unassorted.. 40.00@ 0 
Hoofs, white, unassorted............++ 60.00@ 70.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 85.00@ 95.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights... 70.00@ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies.... 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights..... 55.00@ 60.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies...... 85.00@ 95.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights........ 70.00@ 80.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. ° 


Stocks are accumulating at present. The 
glue manufacturers are not buying because 


of the seasonal slowing down in their 
business. 

Per ton. 
en err Seer crn $22.00@25.00 


Edible pig skin strips............+-0-0++ 60.00@65.00 





Rejected manufacturing bones.......... 48.00@50.00 

i eee errr 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles...... 33.00@35.00 

Junk and hotel kitchen bones............ 23.00@25.00 

Sinews, pizzels and hide trimmings...... 17.00@19.00 
Hog Hair. 


Manufacturers of curled hair are not in 
the market and the fertilizer people have 
lower ideas. 

Coil dried winter has sold 2c f. o. b. pro- 
duction points and 6c for winter processed. 
Pig Skin Strips. 

The market has been quiet and steady. 
No. 1 tanner stock wanted at 5c per Ib., 
with Nos. 2’s and 3’s going for gelatin pur- 
poses, if government inspected and frozen, 
at around 3%%c lb., basis Chicago. 


o——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, June 13, 1923.—Conditions in 
the local fertilizer market are very inac- 
tive due to the fact that a large number 
of manufacturers are attending the con- 
vention of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
this week. 

Sales were made recently of ground 
tankage at $3.50 and 10c, but most sellers 
are holding for $3.65 and $3.75, with little 
buying interest being manifested. A great 
many of the larger manufacturers have not 
bought yet for the fall trade, expecting 
lower prices, but the market seems to hold 
its own. 

Spot nitrate of soda at $2.45 
with very little demand. 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 
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MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT IN 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


OIL MILL 


Things Done and the Big Possibilities Ahead 


By A. D. Madra, The Barrow-Agee 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—Some highly significant 
facts and tendencies were brought out in an 
illuminating address which Mr. Madra gave 
before the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Convention at Hot Springs, Ark., recently. 
The possibilities ahead in oil milling are of 
such wide interest to the whole vegetable oil 
industry that Mr. Madra’s address is printed 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The sec- 
ond installment appeared last week. The third 
and final installment follows.) 


Press Room Machinery. 

If we would improve our press room 
machinery we must first know the funda- 
mentals of the chemical and physical re- 
actions which take place in the different 
processes of manufacturing. This is an 
exceedingly technical proposition, involv- 
ing first some knowledge of botany, be- 
cause the changes in the kernel of the 
meats involve changes in structure, re- 
quiring a microscopic study of the histol- 
ogy of the meats. Second, quite a bit of 
organic chemistry is involved in chemical 
changes which take place, and third—me- 
chanical engineering of a high degree is 
involved in the machine and plant design. 

Therefore, I do not believe we can hope 
to get very far with the guess-work im- 
provements which we have been trying to 
make, except so far as improving the proc- 
esses and the principles already in use, 
and even then, unless the oil mill industry 
has a large margin or profit to work on, 
a better financial footing to be based on, 
the cost involved will be prohibitive ex- 
cept to a very few far seeing, progressive 
and wealthy individuals. 

The hydraulic press and change valve 
as now used is a very inefficient piece of 
apparatus in two ways—first in yields 
obtained and in amount of labor necessary. 
The idea of making a 15-pound cake by 
hand and carrying it by hand and putting 
it into boxes in the press is, when we stop 
to think about it as compared to other 
industries, so simple and crude that it is 
almost pitiful. 

The automatic cooker, former and press 
is something that almost any engineer 
who has had experience in oil mill work 
could, if he had the time, design. For in- 
stance, as an idea, I don’t see why the 
presses we use should not be laid down 
on their sides on a turn table similar to 
a railroad turntable, equipped with a motor 
and automatic stop and starter switch. 
Accumulator and pump could then be 
mounted in the center of turntable and a 
cake former with 15 or 16 vertical com- 
partments with one head tree pressing 
endwise on the cake placed above these 
horizontal presses so that the head tree 
of the former descend upon the formed 
cakes and push them into the boxes of 
the press below. 

Then the turntable could be moved for- 
ward and automatically stopped when the 
next press came under the cake former, 
which in the meantime has made fifteen 
more cakes. As the turntable revolves 
the pressure is automatically applied to 
the cylinder of each press and the oil 
pressed out in the usual way. The press 
gets to a position immediately before the 
charging position—the pressure is released 
and ram pulled back and an automatic 
puncher mounted above the turntable de- 
scends and punches the cake from the 
press on a drag belt below which carries 
them to an automatic stripper. 


Improvements on the Cooker. 

Such a device probably would not re- 
quire more than two men for 12 presses, 
and would probably do much better work, 
and certainly more uniform work. 

There is also room for improvement in 





Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn. 


the control of devices on the cooker. I 
am of the opinion that there is very great 
room for improvement in oil milling if 
someone will design and build a satisfac- 
tory humidity control for cooking heaters. 
If we can provide a device that will auto- 
matically control the percentage of mois- 
ture in the meats as discharged on the 
cake former, I believe that such an instru- 
ment used in conjunction with the auto- 
matic temperature control now on the 
market would make cooking meats become 
merely a routine matter. 

It now appears that at last the paper 
manufacturers are convinced that the use 
of hull fibre in manufacturing certain pa- 
pers is what they want. This is a pretty 
important step, because to use hull fibre at 
all, the paper mills had to use and spend 
enormous amounts of money to adapt 
their machinery, and now that some of 
them have made the changes in order to 
use hull fibre, others no doubt will follow, 
and we may expect from now on a brisk 
demand for cotton-hull fibre as a pretty 
staple commodity. This, of course, means 
that the oil mills as individuals will have 
to install a machine for removing the fibre 
from the hulls or from the seed, or that 
the fibre companies will purchase cotton 
seed hulls for the purpose of removing this 
hull fibre. 

The proper place to do this would be 
at the mills if we could develop satisfac- 
tory machinery for removing this fibre. 
There is a very great need just now for 
an efficient hull fibre machine. I am more 
or less familiar with the hull fibre ma- 
chines, and it strikes me that none of 
them are entirely satisfactory for indi- 
vidual mill use. Right now is the proper 
time to give serious consideration to the 
problem of removing the short fibre from 
the hulls or from the seed. Much work 
could now be done in studying the uses 
of the bran left. 

The average oil mill uses an enormous 
amount of power—about 60 per cent of 
the total power is due to the friction load 
of the machinery. In other words, more 
than one-half of the fuel bill at your mill 
is due to the friction load or empty load 
of your machinery. As proof that there is 
room for improvement in the power con- 
sumption, some mills which have engaged 
engineers to study their power condition 
have reduced their friction load 50 per 
cent. If this same study was carried out 
throughout the industry, it would mean 
the saving of a million dollars yearly in 
the fuel bill. 

Every man, of course, must work out his 
own problem, but this job can be made 
vastly easier for him if he can have the 
benefit of the ideas of other men engaged 
in the same line of endeavor, and in this 
way, and no other, will the business be 
carried to a higher plane as a basic man- 
ufacturing industry. 

——_ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

Conttonseed Rates in Carloads.—No. 
12665. Fort Worth Cotton Oil Mill Et. Al. 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, Director General, as Agent, Et. 
Al. 1. Rates on cotton seed, in carloads, 
from points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana to Fort Worth, Tex., found un- 
reasonable. Scale of maximum reasonable 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 
2. Relief from the long-and-short-haul rule 
of the feurth section authorized to the ex- 
tent indicated in the report. 

Fresh Frozen Meat Rates.—No. 11227. 
Hansen Packing Company vs. Director 
General, as Agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Et. Al. Rate on fresh frozen 
meat, in carloads, from Butte, Mont., to 
New York, N. Y., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 
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TANK CAR LOSS AND DAMAGE. 


Loss and damage suits of exceptional 
interest to shippers in tank cars have re- 
cently been disposed of by William C. Wil- 
son, justice of the Municipal Court, Part 
1, of the Ninth District, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York, in cases brought 
against Director-General Davis and the 
Pennsylvania by the General Chemical 
Company. 

In the case against the railroad company 
(No. 25292) the General Chemical sued on 
a claim assigned to it by the Alan Iron & 
Steel Company to recover the value of a 
tank car of sulphuric acid, shipped in its 
own car to the Wood company at Con- 
shohocken June 15, 1920, f.o.b. Marcus 
Hook. 


According to the uncontradicted testi- 
mony of varicus witnesses, the car was in 
good condition when it left Marcus Hook, 
received no rough handling, and was in 
good condition until the conductor who 
was to take it out of West Philadelphia 
discovered a leak, while he was walking 
to his caboose, that was spilling acid at 
the rate of about five gallons a minute. 
The leak was discovered an hour after the 
car was inspected at West Philadelphia. 
The railroad witnesses testified there had 
been no rough handling. 

Justice Wilson said the evidence con- 
vinced him that in some manner, not dis- 
closed, there was such handling on the 
part of the defendant’s employes as to 
cause that heavy leakage, and that it could 
not have been caused in any other man- 
ner. He said he was convinced that the 
damage was caused by the negligence of 
the railread company and its employes. 
Therefore he held the company liable for 
the loss, amounting to $528.16, and interest 
amounting to $84.50. 

In the case against Director-General 
Davis (No. 25290) the question was one of 
latent defect in a truck side of a certain 
type. The witnesses for the railroad tes- 
tified that the derailment of the car of acid 
was caused by the breaking of a truck 
side. They concluded that it was a latent 
defect because three-fourths of the break 
was rusty and the other fourth “shiny” 
as of recent origin. The car, as in the 
other case, originated at Marcus Hook, the 
car being shipped December 14, 1919, to 
the Empire Tire & Rubber Company at 
Trenton, N. J. It was derailed and wrecked 
near Chester Pike Bridge. The railroad 
employes came to the conclusion that a 
proken truck tire was the cause of the 
derailment of the tank car. 

The Director-General claimed that inas- 
much as it was a defect of a latent nature 
that caused the wreck, he was not to be 
held in damages for the loss of the acid 
entailed thereby. 

“If, as all the witnesses who examined 
the break testified, 75 per cent of the same 
was an old break,” said the justice in a 
memorandum opinion, “I cannot conceive 
of its being a latent defect and not notice- 
able upon proper examination... . If there 
was a 75 per cent bréak in the truck side, 
that break existed at the time the car was 
accepted hy the railroad company for the 
purpose of transportation and if a proper 
inspection had been made by the inspec- 
tors of the railroad company at the time 
that it was received by them for transpor- 
tation such a crack would have been ob- 
served.” 

The justice said that, aside from the 
question of negligence, under the Master 
Car Builders’ rules and decisions, the rail- 
road was responsible for the damage to 
the lading. He said that both the plaintiff 
and defendant in this instance were mem- 
bers of the M. C. B. A. Rule 32 of that as- 
sociation provides that the delivering com- 
pany shal! be responsible for damage to 
any car caused by derailment. From that 
the justice deduced that all consequential 
damages ‘sulting from a derailment 
would be chargeable to the railroad, 
which, in t}‘s instance, would include the 
lading itself 
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Market Firm—Trade Very Dull—Prices 
Fluctuate Within Narrow Limits—Cash 
Trade Fairly Good—Cotton Weather 
Favorable—Crude Oil Nominal. 


A decidedly inactive trade featured the 
cotton oil futures market on the New 
York Produce Exchange during the past 
week, and the market was. easily in- 
fluenced both ways by small commission 
house orders. The old-crop positions were 
relatively strong, while the new crops 
were poorly supported at times, and 
showed considerable weakness, although 
it took but little buying power to hold 
and lift the entire list. Southern, western 
and local shorts in July covered freely at 
times, causing independent action in the 
nearby delivery. But as July approached 
the 12-cent level, profit taking was on in 
a liberal way, and some refiners’ selling 
developed against which it was claimed 
that deliveries on contracts would be 
made. 


Distant Months’ Operations Mixed. 


Operations in the distant months were 
mixed with November’ under pressure 
from western commission houses’ and 
some selling by brokers with southern re- 


finers’ connections, which was looked 
upon, partly, as the commencement of 
hedging pressure. A few of the ring trad- 
ers continued to fight the advances. They 
succeeded in. bring about numerous reac- 
tions, which gave the market more or less 
of an irregular tone. But there was no 
important outside pressure, although at 
the same time buying power was limited, 
and it would take an important increase 
in speculative buying to hold the distant 
months should any real hedging set in. 

The iard market was more or less under 
fressure from a limited cash demand, with 
the hog run still very large, and hog 
prices at the lowest levels since 1911. At 
the same time, there was sufficient domes- 
tic lard trade to keep supplies moving 
into consuming channels—so much _ s06 
that predictions were heard from the west 
that the Chicago iard stocks would again 
show a decrease for the first half of June 
which would be more than _ surprising, 
considering the hog movement to market. 

The outward movement of product has 
been somewhat smaller the past two 
weeks, but remains on a fairly liberal 
scale. Many in the trade have now ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there will 
be no let-up in hog receipts throughout 
the summer. This change of heart bears 
watching, as the trade has been looking 
for a falling off in the movement for the 
past two months, so that a lighter run 
might develop in the near future, or just 
the contrary to expectations. 


Oil Premium Due to Low Stocks. 

The lard situation has been one which 
has been against cil values most of this 
season, and has practically gone stale, as 
a depressing factor, as evidenced by the 
premium for the nearby oil positions, 
which has shown a tendency to increase 
rather than diminish. The premium for 
oil is directly traceable back to the very 
limited stocks, no matter what the carry- 
over may prove to be, and to a large ex- 
tent, to the prospects for another rather 
light cotton crop, as most in the trade 
see it at present. A few private reports 
have been issued, showing cotton condi- 
tion as having gone back in June, an un- 
usual situation, and one leading to a more 
general belief in a crop of 11,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bales at the outside. 

Cash demand for compound and for oil 
continued in fair volume, but on bulges 
consumers are rather inclined to hold off. 
Consumers continue to run on light stocks 
and are operating on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis, as far as possible, with the large 
discounts for the new crop deliveries de- 
termining their attitude to some extent. 
This, it is felt, forecasts a constant de- 
mand for quick shipment, and a mainte- 
nance of cash premiums. 

The July situation is the center of the 
stage in the market at present. In some 
quarters the open interest is reported of 
liberal size, while many contend that the 
remaining interest is small. There is no 
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question but what the covering the past 
week has reduced the short interest some- 
what. But in conservative quarters it is 
felt that there is still an open interest of 
10,000 to 20,000 bbls., partly between oil- 
lard spreads, and partly for the accouni 
of refiners. 

In regard to deliveries on July contracts, 
it is difficult to ascertain any reliable in- 
formation. With loose oil around 11\4c, 
it was said that refiners might be tempt 
ed to sel] July around the 12-cent level 
and deliver the oil. Another version is 
that refiners will not deliver importani 
amounts, with the prospects of losing th 
oil, as on the above basis there would be 
very little profit. It was generally felt 
that no quantity of loose oil could be 
bought at 11%4c, or attempted to be 
hought, without affecting the price. 


Await Government Report. 

The Government Report as for the 
morth of May, is anxiously awaited, with 
less interest displayed in the volume of 
May consumption, but a serious disposi- 
tion to ascertain the amount of oil remain- 
ing in the country. 

The Government’s weekly weather and 
crop bulletin summary follows: 


Temperatures averaged near norma! 


throughout the cotton growing states ex- 


cept in the northwestern portion of the 
belt, where it was cool. 


unevenly distributed. Heavy to excessive 


Rainfall was very 
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amounts fell in northern Texas, Northern 
Arkansas, much of Oklahoma, Western 
Tennessee, Northern Mississippi, and in 
some sections of the Southeast; elsewhere 
the amounts were generally moderate. 

Seasonable warmth prevailed in Texas 
and rain fell at nearly all stations. Cot- 
ton made fair to very good growth, 
though some damage was done by heavy 
rains in the north and the crop continued 
considerably later than average with 
plants fruiting only fairly well; weevil 
are increasing and grasshoppers still ac- 
tive in the Central and Western portions. 
It was too cool and wet for cotton in Ok- 
lahoma and considerable bottom land was 
flooded by heavy rains, fields were grassy 
and general deterioration was reported. 
Continued frequent and heavy. 


Rains were very harmful in the northern 
half of Arkansas, where cotton deteriorat- 
ed cr made only slow progress. In the 
southern half rainfall was mostly light 
and fair to very good advance was made. 
Conditions were fairly satisfactory in 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi 
where mostly light to moderate rains per- 
mitted of considerable field work and cot- 
ton made fair progress as a rule, though 
it- was too wet in some localities. 


Condition continued irregular in Ten- 
nessee where cultivation was needed, 
though considerable work was done dur- 
ing the week. Some improvement was 
noted in many counties in Georgia where 
less rain fell, but conditions were still 
mostly unfavorable. Crop is generally 
poor and fields grassy, though growth was 
somewhat better and some cultivation wa; 
accomplished on uplands. 


Weather was more favorable in the 
Carolinas, especially the latter part of the 
week, when warmer and dry weather was 
very beneficial, particularly in South 
Carolina. Condition and progress of crop 
were fairly good in the latter _ state, 
though stands were poor and fields grassy 
in the northwest portion. Moderate rains 
would be beneficial in eastern North Caro- 
lina, though cotton made fair to good 
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Thursday, June 7, 1923. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Market 
tions: 


transac- 


Range ear 
Sales. tign. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Ee pecs sacs SaaeoR 5 
MIRE os wes a ‘ 1170 a 1200 
ee 3300 1186 1160 1186 a 1189 
A ga 2600 1156 1149 1159 a 1170 
LU 5900 1143 1125 1138 a 1140 
| a are 2800 1030 1018 1024 a 1026 
Ta Rees 1100 920 917 924 a 927 
| Ore 400 906 900 906 a 908 
SS Sayer 300 895 894 903 a 910 
Total sales, including switches, 18,800 

Prime Crude S. E. 1,000 sales. 
Friday, June 8, 1923. 

-Range— -—Closing—, 
Sales. ‘ftign. Low. Bid. Asked. 

CT er ee 1150 a 
OS ee 5 sea antes ie "... 1150 a 1200 
NO i n'G 6 <a 400 1170 1165 1155 a 1165 
a 1000 1158 1145 1144 a 1148 
cS ee 1500 1135 1125 1124 a 1125 
[ epan ee 1700 1020 1006 1006 a 1008 
SO ee 300 920 910 907 a 912 
LS 600 904 887 885 a 890 
aa do wens Bee eS Bou 


Total sales, ‘including switches, 5,900 
Prime Crude S. E. 1,000 nominal. 
Saturday, June 9, 1928. 


Range -—Closing—, 
Sales. ‘Atign. Low. Bid. Asked. 


RUN. oes 0:5-4 40 - sve SED 

BUND as cxsss 1s «oas ee 1200 
0) ee 1400 1161 1160 1158 a 1163 
as '5 6a whos 400 1145 11438 1145 a 1150 
Ines ele 20s «ses sees eee aD 
eer 100 1007 1007 1007 a 1009 
a Seek eee bate SED > "Blo 
ee Laiwc 45k Suse SERS Oe 
rs oa «seo pe eB eS 


Total sales, ‘including switches, 4,900 
Prime Crude S. E. 1,000 nominal. 
Monday, June 11, 1923. 


-—-Range— -——Closing—, 
Sales. denon Low. Bid. Asked. 


Bn oe aes 280) Oe 
See éyo3s, era's at ee oe 1200 
DENYS sse's 3800 1187 1165 1177 a 1184 
eR wcaaa 200 1146 1146 1150 a 1160 
eres 1700 1142 1182 1142 a 1143 
CC. ors 1800 1027 1017 1026 a 1028 
RINE: c0u eee ee 200 926 925 927 a 928 
LS eee 400 912 904 910 a 913 
Bes faa Ses sss «soe Sees epee Ae 
Total sales, including switches, 8,100 


Prime Crude S. E. 1,000 nominal. 
Tuesday, June 12, 1923. 
--Range-— -—Closing—, 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ere 1170 a 
BEMIS: sos 00a5s "100 1200 1200 1190 a 1200 
0) eee 4200 1198 1182 1180 a 1184 
ee ce 600 1165 1158 1156 a 1160 
a 1800 1150 1138 1137 a 1139 
Cor 900 1030 1014 1013 a 1014 
BROWS: 24 se anwie 2300 927 909 908 a 910 
BROS: sw Sete is 1200 905 894 894 a 895 
se voinm Sedo sane ee Soe 

Total sales, including ‘switches, 11,300 


Prime Crude S. E. 1,000 nominal. 
Wednesday, June 13, 1923. 


7-Range—, -—Closing— 
Sales. — Low. Bid. Asked. 


Co ees. Deane 1170 a 1250 
ee ere se ‘.. 1180 a 1200 
Le 1000 1192 1180 1180 a 1185 
A «ss, hace coe SRA San 
oS ne 1100 1135 1130 1134 a 1135 
DINE? 5 Soe anw 400 1018 1008 1010 a 1012 
2°) Ree 300 916 912 910'a 912 
eer 400 894 890 893 a 894 
| Rees 100 892 892 891 a 892 
Total sales, including switches, 3,300 
Prime Crude S. E. 1000 nominal. 
Thursday, os he —_ 
rev. close. 


High. Low. 
BUR 65 sec | soe 50@ 11,80 11'80@12.00 
July ..11.75 11.53 11.50@11.57 11.80@11.85 
Aug. ..11.55 11.40 11.38@11.42 11.55@11.61 
Sept. ..11.34 11.16 11.16@11.17 11.34@11.35 
Oct. ..10.06 10.00 9.55@ 9.98 10.10@10.12 
Nov. .. 9.07 8.97 8.98@ 8.99 9.10@ 9.12 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 
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COCOANUT OIL.—Little or no improve- 
ment in demand, or consumers’ interest, 
has been noticeable in cocoanut oil, and 
the market is barely steady with all inter- 
ests keeping in close touch with the tallow 
situation. Round lot grading was out of 
the question, and what small business 
passed was hardly sufficient to make a 
market. Copra was offered at 4%c ec. i. f. 
coast and 5c New York. At New York 
Ceylon type in barrels was quoted at 9144@ 
9%c; tanks, 834@8%c; Cochin type, bar- 
rels, 10@10%c; edible, 10%,@11c. 

SOYA BEAN.—A fair inquiry was re- 


* ported, but no large volume of business 


confirmed, and the market, on the whole, 
was only steady. Reports of business, May 
shipment from the Orient, around 104c, 
were current. At New York crude in bar- 
rels was 12%@12%c; 
14144c; tanks, New York, 10%c; tanks, 
coast, 10@10%\e. 

PEANUT OIL.—The market was dull 
and steady, but featureless as. far as trade 
was concerned, with supplies very limited, 
and consuming demand turning its atten- 
tion to other oils, owing to the relative 
levels for peanut oil. At New York crude 
in barrels was nominal; tanks, f. o. b. 
mills, 13@13%c; refined in barrels, New 
York, 16%@17c. 

CORN OIL.—There was a better demand 
for the crude, and the market was slightly 
firmer, while some improvement in de- 
mand for refined was also claimed. Crude 
cotton oil was firm at 10c, and has some 
influence, while new crop Texas crude cot- 
ton oil, September shipment, was reported 
at 8c asked and October-November-Decem- 
ber at 7c. At New York crude corn oil in 
barrels was quoted at 1214,@12%c; tanks 
fo. b. Chicago, 9%@10c; refined in bar- 
rels, New York, 13@13%4c, and in cases, 
$13.38. 


PALM OIL.—-A slow demand was in evi- 
dence, and supplies are decidedly more 
liberal, with imports on a heavier scale, 
and the market showed a disposition to- 
ward easier levels. Continued heaviness 
in tallow is the outstanding feature. At 
New York Lagos spot and shipment was 
quoted at 7%4c and Niger spot and ship- 
ment, 7c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—The market was 
without new developments, with trade 
small and imported at New York quoted at 
8%c in casks. 

COTTONSEED OIL. — Demand better 
with the undertone firm with the future 
market. P.S. Y. spot, barrels, New York, 
11%¢c; bleachable, tanks, f. o. b. mills, 
1014%4c; Southeast Valley and Texas crude, 
10ec nominal; Texas, October-November- 
December, 7c asked. 


—_fe_—_ 


AMERICAN COTTON OIL CHANGES. 

The American Cotton Oil Company will 
not reopen some 14 crushing mills 
throughout the Southern states ‘pending 
such time as conditions in the cotton in- 
dustry had improved so far as to justify 
the company in operating.” For the same 
reason the company is arranging for the 
closing of its oil and fertilizer plants at 
Gretna, La. This action is due to plans 
of the company, according to reports, 
which .look forward to the company de- 
voting all. its energies to the refining of 
cottonseed oil and the distribution of the 
product. This eliminates the necessity of 
producing crude cottonseed oil which it 
will purchase in future. 


—_f—_—____ 


START COTTONSEED MEAL TRADING. 


Spot and future trading in cottonseed 
meal options, discontinued in 1914, will be 
resumed’ on the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
change July 1, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by the Exchange 
Clearing Association. Plans adopted by 
the Exchange provide for two calls each 
day, with trading in units of 100 tons for 
delivery during either the spot month or 
ene of the succeeding seven months. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jun. 14, 1923.—Crude 
cottonseed oil is very dull with a few sales 
the early part of the week at 10 cents, 
but mills are offering to sell that today 
without buyers. Forty-one per cent pro- 
tein meal is being offered at $40.00; loose 
hulls at $16.000 Memphis. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., June 14, 1923.—Prime 
crude cottonseed oil is steady at 10 cents. 
Only a few tanks in each state are avail- 
able. Refined cottonseed oil is scarce and 
firmly held. Meal is lower with 7 per cent 
quoted at $36.00, 8 per cent $39.00. Loose 
shells are quoted at $13.50; sacked, $16.50 
per ton f.o.b. interior points. 


———%o___ 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, June 14.—Latest quotations 
on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are 
as follows: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.70 
@3.80 per 100 lbs.: 98 per cent powdered 
caustic soda, 44,@45¢c lb.; 58 per cent 
carbonate of soda, 2@2%c lb. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
7144@7%c lb.; commercial yellow olive oil, 
$1.19@1.15 gal.; olive oil foots, 8% @9c Ib.; 
East Indian Cochin cocoanut oil, 13c duty 
paid; Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 
11@11%c 1b.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 
9% @10ce lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
12%, @13c lb.; soya bean oil, 12%@12%c 
lb.; linseed oil, $1.08@1.10 gal.; crude corn 
oil in barrels, nominal, 11144@11%c Ib.: 
pearut oil in barrels, New York, deodor- 
ized, 16144@17c lb.; peanut oil, tanks, f.o.b. 
mills. 13@123%4c¢ lb.; extra tallow, 74¢ Ib.; 
dynamite glycerine, nominal, 154%c Ib.; 
saponified glycerine, nominal, 11c 1b: : 
crude soap 2lycerine, nominal, 10%c Ib.; 
chemically pure glycerine, nominal, lfc 
lb.; prime packers’ grease, nominal, 6%@ 
Tae Ib. 





DUTCH MARKET FOR SOAP STOCK. 

Vegetable oil foots and other by-prod 
ucts of the refining of vegetable oils are 
being extensively used at present by the 
large soap and candle factories in the 
Netherlands. From time to time there is a 
fair market for these products which 
merits the attention of American manu- 
facturers. 

The soap and candle factories are using 
comparatively little of the inedible tal- 
lows and inedible grease stearin which is 
usually the first choice in soap and candle 
materials. Vegetable-oil residues, together 
witi fish and whale oil, are under present 
conditions receiving most attention from 
Dutch users. 


The candle and soap factories in the 
Netherlands, particularly the former, have 
very modern plants and are equipped to 
acidulate and concentrate these oily bs- 
products. The grease or acid oils result- 
ing from this process are split again for 
the separation of glycerin and fatty acids 
which are distilled once, twice, or three 
times, depending on the quality of the ma- 
terial and the lightness of color desired in 
the distilled fatty acid. 

The refined vegetable, whale, and fish 
oils are also hydrogenated and used in 
the manufacture of soap. At present the 
candle factories are using to some extent 
a combination of any or all of these hydro- 
genated oils with paraffin. 

There is a fair prospect for the sale of 
increased quantities of American inedible 
tallows and grease stearin, but the market 
is a difficult one. It can be reached to ad- 
vantage only by resident agents, accord- 
ing to reports to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

&e 
COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York from June-1 to June 12, 1923, accord- 
ing to unofficial reports, were 50 bbls. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
Hog products were steadier toward the 
close of the week, but the trade was small 


and the market was influenced somewhat 
by lighter hog receipts, though movement 
remained very liberal. Domestic cash trade 
was good. Export demand was quiet, ex- 
port clearances being larger the latter part 
of the week and the absence of pending 
pressure helped market slightly. Foreign 
markets were irregular. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil was weaker with more 
active liquidation in old crops. Texas was 
selling new crops. Local shorts are buy- 
ing near months. Commission house de- 
mand in general is broader. Cash trade 
continues fairly good. Local longs liqui- 
dated July and bought September. Others 
are doing the opposite. Crude cottonseed 
oil continues nominal. Weather in the 
South is favorable, but private condition 
reports current give condition as 68.8 per 
cent, a decline of 3.4 per cent. 

Quotations on cotton seed oil at Friday 
noon were: July, $11.54@11.55; August, 


$11.38@11.43; September, $11.16@11.18; 
December, $8.78@8.80; January, $8.76@ 
8.80. 


Tallow. 
Bid, 74c. 
Oleo and Stearine. 
Sales, 9c; extra oleo, 12c. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, June 15, 1923.—Spot lard at 
New York, prime western, $11.80@11.90; 


Middle West, $11.70@11.80; city steam, 
$11.37; refined, continent, $12.75; South 
American, $13.25; Brazil kegs, $14.00; 


compound, $13.00. 


Liverpool Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, June 15, 1923.—(By Cable.)— 
Quotations today: Shoulders, square, 54s 
($12.74); shoulders, picnics, 53s ($12.19); 
hams, long cut, 92s ($21.24); hams, Amer- 
ican cut, 88s ($19.09); bacon, Cumberland 
cut, 66s ($15.25); bacon, short backs, 65s 
($15.02); bacon, Wiltshire, 65s ($14.95); 
bellies, clear, 97s ($23.31); Australian tal- 
low, 39s 5d@40s 5d ($9.20@9.34); spot 

- lard, 62s 9d ($14.50). 
Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, June 15, 1923.—(By Ca- 
ble.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 40s 6d 
($9.36); crude cottonseed oil, 37s ($8.55). 

———_% 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to June 15, 1923, show 
exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 127,727 quarters; to the 
Continent, 27,729 quarters; to other ports, 
none. Exports for the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 160,475 quarters: 
to the Continent, 82,974 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 


—— 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


The following are the receipts for week 
ending Saturday, June 9, 1923: 





. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

PS A a 327 0,474 7,284 30,969 
New ‘JOrk. ....0s«. 5,719 18,357 

Central Union ..... Tpeee. & oases 7,683 

Total for week... 8,455 17,911 25,641 38,673 

Previous week ..... 9,288 28,2384 25,122 36,941 

Two weeks ago..... 8,952 17,898 34,802. ..... 

—- +, 


WANTED: A SUPERINTENDENT. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending June 9, 1923, 
with comparisons, as follows 








Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: June 9. week. 1922. 
Steers, carcasses ........ 8,179 7,981 7,23 
Cows, carcasses ........ 5 486 
Bulls, CARCASEGR ..... 25 124 
Veal, CArCAsses ......5%. 8,470 
One SE DIGG Giese. A FORE vccces 
Lambs, carcasses 20,199 
Mutton, carcasses 6,695 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 73,223 
a ee 2,083,792 834757 
Local slaughter, Federal inspection: 
OF 5 whee EN ores cass ae 9,431 10,178 10,628 
PNM ico. s in <a siarsinnis civienes 15,972 14,738 17,470 
MEDS a aceudsiae Oe ow nc Ane 42,916 40,020 49,943 
EE, tke dee sada eew ee tiag 39,084 38,178 34,847 
_—G 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
June 9, 1923, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: June 9, week. 1922. 
Steers, carcasses 2,t 2,596 2,511 
Cows, carcasses 235 623 
Bulls, carcasses 299 203 
Veal, carcasses 2,557 2,006 
Lambs, carcasses 4,918 6,948 
Mutton, carcasses ~ 1867 2,018 
Pork, Ibs. 461,696 46 34) 451 
Local slaughters: 
MENON © Wins 5 anyia-g 4:0ech nine vie-9' 86 2,230 2,684 
( CE erie n eee ie 2,909 3,159 
Picea stun ta slawie a paanr 2 20,551 18,145 
WIN dee cede seneenwoves 3,298 5,907 6,570 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT BOSTON. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially report- 
ed as follows for the week ending June 9, 
1923, with comparisons: 









Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 

Western dressed meats: June 9. week. 1922. 
Steers, carcasses .......++ 2,726 2,604 2,688 
Cows, carcasses .......... 585 618 321 
Bulla, CAFCAGSER 2.22. .000% 67 87 20 
Veal, carcasses .......... 1,289 1,296 1,046 
Lamb, carcasses .......... 8,694 8,854 8,842 
Mutton, carcasses ........ 1,010 1,312 767 
Li) A | ee eor e a 101,307 189,430 160,156 

ocal slaughters: 

‘ Cattle . Ly aE eer ee ee 1, << ° 1,516 1,198 
OO eee Cee oe eee 2,358 3,004 
ee ee 2" 374 15,9438 19,137 
MGOE «sb cicdsascasacncseee 6,281 6,307 7,547 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending June 9, 1923, with com- 

















parisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From Nov. 1, 
—— sag ended June 1922, to June 
, 192% 10, 1922. 9, — a a 

United Kingdom ( 23 
Continent ......... 16. 181 
So. and Cent. Amer. 390 
West Indies ...... 13,185 
B. N. A. Colonies. 400 
Other countries .... 290 

MOURA so. os.6aeeees 182 34,680 
BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 

United Kingdom ...10,645,050 8,589,000 338, 925 1m 0 
COMEIMERE on cc 500 5,623,000 1,447,000 750 
So. and Cent. Amer. ...----+  eeeeeees 
West es ame ovine. Coeeenen ( 
B. N. A. Colonies... ..cccee cceccees 
Other countries ... 22.6255 ceeeeees ee?’ "400 

heer erate 16,268,050 10,636 036, 000 495,745,050 
LARD, LBS. 

Tnited Kingdom . 4,627,125 2,675,070 178,323,385 
Guament pres <oe.0r:s 14,967,975 3,966,610 393, 677, 682 
So. and Cent. Amer. 137,000 45,000 2,046,673 
West Indies ...... seoccee 109,000 7,414,000 
B. N. A. Colonies... ..--++ cecvcees 90: 000 
Other countries ... ce. eeee ceveeers 223, 

Total ..eveccseces 19,732,100 6,795,680 581,745,740 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 











Pork, Bacon and 

From— lbs. hams, lbs. Lard, lbs. 
New  York........ccsccces 660 8,929,050 14,469,100 
Philadelphia §............ iiss ine eae aeieee 
Wee OPIGMOE. cis sccaeee ces, * a qmemias 268, 100 
Montreal 6,693,000 1,674,000 
Boston ...cccceeseces 646,000 3,094,000 

Total, week.........+. 660 16, 268, 050 19, 732 :100 
Previous week.........+++ 653 500 7, 499,869 
Two weeks ag0........++2, 2,796 13,1 15,860,770 
Same week year ago ..... 182 10,036, “000 6,795,680 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports, in Ibs., 
Nov. 1, 1922, to June 9, 1923: 
rer 1921- Ly 1921-1922. 

000 3,193,200 
5,050 301,192,417 
360,326,063 


Increase, 
3,742,800 
194,552,633 
221,421,677 


Pork 
Bacon and hams. 
i. 





RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, 


JUNE 9, 1923. 
























i Cattle. Hogs. 
ce OD ee ee 500 8,000 
Kansas City ............ 1,000 * 2,000 
| ie cous 200 11,500 
St. Louis 5900 6,000 
St. Joseph .. 100 3,800 
Sioux City 500 13,500 
2 J Lee ee ae 200 1,390 
Oklahoma City ......... 200 400 
FGUe WORE 6 6 ccc cekeves 300 500 
NS éxé-cacecawnee Kalas 100 
NM oo dace oly. bsvdie eicacae 100 100 
ea A eas 200 1,100 
_.  __ Se ears 200 400 
Indianapolis ............ 200 6,000 
POCO oo ccc cescuvae 200 2,500 
BO errr 300 2,200 
i | SSS ee re 100 2,000 
i 200 2,500 
ok ee ae ree 10° 1,000 
OE Usk oC ee ere seepet 900 200 

MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1923. 

J Cattle. Hogs. 
SY oa stun's ka Ned ére nad 16,000 61,000 
Pe RI a ccccnsacicn 12,000 15,000 
MI Slee dix bousidc kitts 6,000 10,500 
not eee 4,000 12,000 
SE, GOMOUE io s:oes csecedowe 2,000 7,500 ° 
Le BO ee 2,500 10,000 
a AE So BOE i EE ere 2,500 12,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,500 1,300 
Fort Worth 1,600 
Milwaukee 400 
ae 5 500 
pF eres be a i 2,500 
Ro eran se ¥ 1,600 
Indianapolis 5,000 
Pittsburgh 5,500 
Cincinnati s 5,000 
Vo errr 2,500 16,000 
OO eee 1,000 6,500 
PRMNONED es dN5 vice cacees 1,000 2,200 
WM sia seat avacneeaeies 3,300 900 

TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1923 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CNMI Fo <g'as oa caik swetrere 9,000 29,000 
eo Es) Bee errr 8,000 14,000 
ae ae 7.000 11,500 
eR cae deun 5 aa wrasse 6,000 16,000 
a Serer 1,500 6,500 
ON bend vine cans 3,000 13,000 
eee <<» »uee 12,000 
Oklahoma City 400 500 
WOME WRONUNE 6.0 6s ciccea secs 1,800 800 
PEMWOAUMEG isk ccccccese 500 3,000 
ES ere 1,200 2,000 
TMINE oie cs Sines cence 400 2,000 
WENN otc Gucia se caicesene 1,000 1,300 
BROIAMADOHS occ cc cscas 1,200 12,000 
le er er 100 1,000 
OCONEE ach ocedcceess 500 2,600 

RN iis 6 845 3% s.nardec ee 300 3,5 
Ch. rr 500 3,500 
NINES oo 3304 40's wc! sidies 200 2,000 
TOPOntO ......cceeecceeee 900 800 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1923. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CUNO saa sida ws caccea ces 12,000 28,000 
pO rt 9,000 15,000 
CE gehen eneneens 8,000 14,000 
St. Louis 16,000 
St. Joseph 11,000 
Sioux City 14,000 
OSB rarer. 13,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 800 600 
OPC, NOOKEE 4 6.60 cane andes 4,000 1,000 
BOERWOUMG 66 cc ecwiecces ct 300 1,500 
DS ere ee ere 1,600 1,000 
rere 500 2,200 
WWITEGE Se siosivicttieccqeeweca 1,200 1,400 
Indianapolis ............ 1,000 11,000 
PeCtOOONE oon ied eceiae 100 1,500 
Cincinnati 5 4,000 
suffalo 4,500 
Cleveland ,000 
Nashville .... 1,800 
Toronto 500 

THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1923. 
Hogs. 
CUMCRED: 605. k stcenscnaeeee 33,000 
Maneas City ..csccescoes 10,000 
Co err errr 11,000 
ne OT Racer eer 9,000 
OE inde saccadvace 7,000 
SOUS OLY 6<ctccwcewsees 8,000 
eee 9,000 
Oklahoma City 200 
BGrt WOrth ccc ccccscces 1,500 
Milwaukee . 2,000 
Denver 2,600 
Indianapolis 11,000 
Pittaburgh ......cs.ccces 3,000 
Cincinnati ww ewe eee »,000 
PRUNE ccc odenccaainates wees 1,900 

FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1923. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CRICEMO ices cccsecscece 38,000 38,000 
Renesas Olty ....cceeuas 2,900 7,000 
Omaha ...cccccccseceess 1,700 7,000 
Bt. Louks ....ccccccsoes 500 10,000 
St. Joseph ..ccccccccess 500 8,500 
Sioux City .....-secceee 2,500 8,000 
St. Paul ...ccccescesees 800 7,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 100 
Fort Worth 800 1,200 
Denver .....-- 400 
Indianapolis 9,000 
Pittsburgh 3,000 
Cincinnati 8,500 
rr rer Ts 8,200 


Sheep. 
4,000 
300 


_ 
= 
= 


Sheep. 
8,000 
7,000 
5,000 
3,500 
1,300 

10 
100 


Sheep. 
4,009 
4,000 
3,000 
4,3 


What is the best method of han- 
dling hides, and why? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 


cyclopedia.” 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, June 14. 

CATTLE—Although sluggish and un- 
even sessions were the rule, most killing 
classes advanced 25@50c, approximately 
half of this amount being scored today by 
beef steers, yearlings and desirable beef 
heifers on the most active session of the 
week. A marked reduction in receipts 
was the principal price boosting factor, 
arrivals locally for the first four days of 
the calendar week being approximately 
9,500 under the corresponding period a 
week earlier. Yearlings showed the most 
gain, and strictly choice long yearlings 
scored $11.15, the highest of the season. 
Heavies stopped at ,$11.20, handy and 
heavy beef steers of value to sell at $11.00 
and above reflecting little price change 
for the week. Beef steers and yearlings 
were most numerous at $9.25@10.50, few 
dry-fed natives today under $9.50; light 
grassy yearlings downward to $7.00 in in- 
stances. 

She stock was unevenly higher, largely 
15@50c; desirable beef heifers active at 
maximum advances; choice beef heifers 
$10.00, few below $7.00; canners and cut- 
ters and lower priced beef cows mostly 
15@25c higher. Choice heavy koshers, 
$8.25 and above; bulls about steady. Veal- 
ers largely $1.00 higher. 

Bulk of desirable beef steers and year- 
lings today $9.00@10.75, bulk of beef cows 
$5.25@7.00, bulk beef heifers $8.00@9.25, 
bulk canners and cutters $2.75@4.35, bulk 
veai calves $9.00@10.00, bulk bologna 
bulls, $4.50@4.75. 

HOGS. — Unevenness featured the 
week’s trading just past, but somewhat 
lighter receipts during the latter days re- 
sulted in a stronger tone to the general 
market. Choice light butchers topped the 
market on Monday at $6.75, which is the 
lowest price for the Chicago market since 
March 26, 1915, and the lowest for any 
day in June since the year 1911. Since 
that time, however, receipts have been 
somewhat lighter, a stronger undertone 
has prevailed and a good portion of the 
late decline has been regained. 

The consensus of opinion of the trade in 
general is that the low spot for the year 
was reached last Monday. Quality as a 
whole has been only fair with a marked 
shortage of good to choice butchers es- 
pecially those carrying weight. There has 
been a strong demand at all times for 
strong and heavy weight butchers and 
prices for this class were near the top 
daily. 


J. W. MURPHY 


OMAHA 


Buyer of Hogs 


on Order 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 


6 COMPETENT BUYERS 
7 ASSISTANTS 
We Handle Hogs Only 
Utility and Cress Cypher 
Reference:————Any Meat Packer 











As compared with a week previous bulk 
of lightweight hogs are 20 to 25c lower, 
while medium and heavyweight butchers 
show only 10@15c decline. Packing grades 
are mostly 15@25c lower than a week ago 
with desirable kinds selling today at $5.85 
@6.25. Pig trade was dull, and closing 
prices were 10@25c off. Bulk of desirable 
110@130 lb. averages sold from $5.00@ 
6.00, while at times light inferior grades 
were practically unsalable. 

SHEEP.—-Local receipts for the week 
to date at 27,000, including about 11,000 
direct to packers, are less than half as 
many as arrived during a like period a 
year ago. Meager supply figures suggest- 
ed sharply higher prices but upturns were 
confined to 25@50c for the week. In the 
absence of California springs, natives 
were sought by killers at advancing 
prices, a few choice offerings selling to- 
day at $16.35, bulk best kinds making 
$16.00@16.25, with culls mostly at $11.00. 
Six doubles choice Idaho shed lambs, the 
first of the season, cleared on Tuesday 
without sort at $16.25. Odd shipments of 
old crop corn belt fed lambs sold during 
the week at $14.00@14.75. Killers took 
bulk of the light crop of good to choice 
handyweight ewes at $5.50@6.00. Best 
heavy fat ewes sold mostly at $3.25@4.00. 
Best native yearlings made $13.00. 





June 16, 1923. 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., June 14. 


CATTLE. — Decreased local _ receipts 
helped the week’s trade considerably with 
the exception of Texas grassers, which 
were in fairly liberal supply despite a let- 
up in native offerings. Quality was fairly 
good in the native division, but most of 
the Texas were common to medium. 

Better grades of beef steers today were 
steady to 15c higher than last Thursday, 
daily tops ranging from $10.90@11.10. 
However, other kinds were chiefly weak 
to 25c lower, while bulk of Texas stuff 
declined 25c and some were off more. 

Yearlings were mainly 25@75c higher 
with best at $11.00, although few mixed 
steers and heifers made $10.00 and higher. 
Bulk of all grades of steers and yearlings 
cleared at $8.25@10.60, but sales were not 
uncommon at $10.65@11.00. Texas, most- 
ly in quarantine division, cleared at $3.25 
@7.00, and bulk made $5.00@6.50. Some 
California steers sold at $7.35@8.75, with 
bulk at $8.50, while Arizona’s made $7.75 
@8.15. 

Fat she stock advanced 25@75c, middle 
grades gaining most. The bulk of fat cows 
and heifers went at $4.35@8.10, very few 
cows passing $6.75 and some yearling 
heifers making $9.00 and higher. Canners 
were unchanged at $2.25@2.75, the bulk 
landing around $2.50. Cutters displayed 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, June 
14, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 





Hogs: CHICAGO. 
SS reer errr erry. $ 7.05 
BULK OF SAUTMG. .. ... 2002220008 ° 6.60@ 6.90 
Hvy. wt. (@50 Ibs. up), med.-ch...... 6.60@ 7.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch...... 6.75@ 7.05 
Lt. wt. (150-200 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 6.65@ 7.00 
Lt. wt. (130-150 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 6.25@ 6.90 
Pkg. sows (250 Ibs. up), smooth...... 5.85@ 6.35 
Pkg. sows (200 Ibs. up), rough....... 5.60@ 5.90 


med.-ch.. 5.00@ 6.25 


Killing pigs (130 lbs. down), 
com.,-ch.. 


Stock pigs (130 lbs. down), 
Soft or oily 
Cattle: 
BEEF STEERS: 
Med. and heavy wt. (1,100 Ibs. up). aad 
Te ee SEED, 5. 6s kese0d ens $e 10.65@11.35 
9.90@10.65 





SS error err 
DN . otc lewis ke bis sees sss be oee 8.50@ 9.90 
ee CO eee ee eee 7.50@ 8.50 
Lt. wt. (1,100 lbs. up). 
ee Rae eee 10.50@11.25 
EC isinGeddab ahh Sends ho oeeeee 9.80@10.50 
Medium .. 8.40@ 9.80 
Common 6.50@ 8.40 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
eS. et 6.00@ 10.25 
Cows, com.-ch........ 8.35 
Bulls, bologna and bee 7.25 





CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 


fo ee ee eer 2.75@ 4.25 
RENE ccc cee ennnaswroncede 4.25@ 5.50 


VEAL CALVES: 


Lt. and med. wt., med.-ch......... 8.25@11.00 


Heavy weight, com.-ch.............. 4.00@ 8.75 
FEEDER STEERS: 

(1,000 Ibs. up) ccgn.-ch............ 7.15@ 8.75 

(750-1,000 lbs.) com.-ch............. 6.40@ 8.6 ) 
STOCKER STEERS: Com.-ch......... 5.00@ 8.50 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIF ERS: 

ee ST ere 4.00@ 6.25 
eep: 
Lainbs (84 Ibs. down), med.-pr........ 12.00@14.75 
eee 9.00@12.00 
Serine iaube, m6d.-ch,........ 2.2... 13.75@16.35 
Yearling wether, 8.25013.00 


4.50 @8.25 
8.00@ 6.25 
1.25@ 4.00 


Weathers, med-pr 
, MMs sccncsvccces 





KANSAS CITY. OMAHA, 


.@ 
hogs not included in “above “quotations. 


E. ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 


6.70 $ 6.50 $ 7.15 $ 6.50 
6.40@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.50 
$i 50@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.40 6.85@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.50 
6.55@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.50 6.95@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.50 
6.25@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.15 6.35@ 6.50 
5.75@ 6,25 @.. 5.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 
5.55@ 5.65 5.20@ 5.60 5.65@ 5.85 5.00@ 6.00 
5.45@ 5.55 5.10@ 5.25 5.50@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.25 
: es SS ee 5.00@ 6.00 a ee 
5.60@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 ..@ 6.00 
10.60@11.15  10.30@10.90 10.50@11.25 er eee 
9.80@10.60 9.55@10.30 9.65@10.50 9.00@ 9.75 
8.60@ 9.80 8.35@ 9.55 8.35@ 9.65 7.50@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.60 7.10@ 8.35 6.50@ 8.35 6.75@ 7.50 


10.40@11.00 
9.40@10.40 


10.00@10.65  10.25@11.15 -++.@ 


9.50@10.25 9.00@ 9.75. 


9.40@10.00 7 
8.00@ 9.40 8.00@ 9.40 8.00@ 950 7.50@ 9.00 
6.15@ 8.00 6.40@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 


5.00@ 9.00 5.00@ 5.50@ 9.50 


9.00 6.25@10.00 
4.25@ 7.40 4.75@ 8.15 4.50@ 7.25 3.75@ 7.50 
4.10@ 6.25 4.00@ 7.50 4.00@ 7.25 3.50@ 6.00 
2.25@ 4 2.50@ 4.75 2.25@ 4.25 2.25@ 3.50 
3.25@ 4.50 -@ 3.25@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 
6.50@ 9.75 6.00@ 9.5 6.50@ 9.50 4.00@ 9.00 
4.75@ 8.75 4.00@ 8.25 4.50@ 9.00 3.00@ 7.00 
6.85@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.85 6.00@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 
6.75@ 8.90 5.50@ 8.65 5.50@ 8.50 4.50@ 7.50 
5.40@ 8.50 4.50@ 8.30 3.50@ 8.35 4.00@ 7.25 
3.00@ 5.85 3.25@ 5.85 oes soee 3.00@ 5.00 
12.50@ 14.25 12.25@14.50 12.25@14.50 11.00@13.75 


8.00@12.25 


7 28 8.00@1225 7.50@11.00 
14. 25@ 16.00 14.50@16.25 


14.00@16.00 . 


8.25@12.25 8.25€@11.50  8.00@11.75 750@ 11.75 
5.25@ 7.75 5.00@ 8.00 4.50@ 8.00 4.50@ 7:50 
3.50@ 5.65 3.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.50 2.50@ 5.50 
1.00@ 3.50 1.00@ 3.25 1.00@ 3.50 1.00@ 2.75 








We Buy Hogs on Commission 


for many of the best packers in the country STRICTLY AS AN af maypta FIRM 
Since our establishment in 1900 we have rendered most efficient service in buying for our customers 


Results Tell the Story 


For reference: Any of our customers or Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis 
McMURRAY & JOHNSTON 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
U. S. YARDS INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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some strength, most lots making $3.25@ 
3.75. Bulls were steady to strong, bo- 
lognas landing largely at $4.25@4.50, al- 
though inferior Texas offerings sold down 
to $3.25. Calves looked strong to 50c 
higher, and the bulk of good and choice 
vealers made $9.00@9.50 and a few lots 
scored $9.75@10.00; seconds sold down- 
ward from $7.00. 

HOGS.—Prices of hogs on the early 
days were lowest in eleven years, best 
butchers then making $6.50. Later recov- 
ery was recorded and today’s prices were 
only 10@15c lower than a week ago, the 
top being $6.70. Receipts were lighter 
and quality was fair. Shipping demand in- 
creased, especially for lighter weights, 
price spread between lights and butchers 
narrowing. Butchers are selling at $6.55 
@6.65, while desirable lights are going at 
$6.40@6.60. Packing sows are steady, the 
bulk making $5.60@5.65. 

SHEEP.—Fat sheep were 25@50c higher, 
while spring lambs advanced 50@75c. 
Texas wethers at $7.50@7.75 carried a 
breaker end. Others sold at $5.00@7.25. 
Not many ewes were sold to killers, deal- 
ers taking most of the lots for breeding 
purposes. A few to packers made $4.50@ 
5.00; breeders paying $5.00@7.00 and get- 
ting the bulk at $6.25@6.75, spring lambs 
were all natives until Thursday when 
some locally fed shorn Arizonas sold at 
$14.40. Natives topped at $16.00 and bulk 
made $15.00@15.7 5 practically straight. 


o—_—_ 


ST. LOUIS. 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
National Stock Yards, Illinois, June 14. 
CATTLE.—A dominant note in the trade 

this week was indifference on the part of 
buyers on all but strictly choice grades of 
beef steers and light yearling steers and 
heifers. On the other hand, shipper de- 
mand induced a stimulating effect on cow 
values. Compared with a week ago, choice 
steers and light yearlings held steady, 
with other grades of both classes ruling 
25c lower; Texas steers 25@40c lower; 
beef cows and canners 25c higher; bulls 
and stockers steady; light vealers 25@50c 
higher. Choice heavy steers registered 
$11.00, medium weights $11.10, long year- 
lings $10.65, yearling heifers, $10.00; bulk 
beef steers sold at $8.00@10.00 mostly; 
yearlings largely $8.25@9.50. 

HOGS.—A break in hogs late last week 
to the lowest prices in eight years checked 
heavy runs, and the market responded 
with a moderate upturn. .Top, which re- 
ceded to $6.75 on the closing day last 
week, was the lowest since December, 
1915, and reached $7.15 today. Bulk of 
good and choice hogs today brought $7.00 
@7.10, or 10c above last Thursday, and 
40c over the low day last week. Pigs 
slumped 25@50c, bulk of good weights to- 
day bringing $5.50@5.75, others down to 
$4.50. Packing sows at $5.60@5.75 show a 
10c advance. 

SHEEP.—The wave of bullish sentiment 
which sent lamb values up 50@75c last 
week, persisted despite materially en- 
larged receipts, and a further rise of 50@ 
75c is noted since one week ago. Top 
was $16.00 today, with bulk good. Springs 
$15.50@15.75. Medium grass clippers at 
$13.00 justified a $14.50 top quotation for 
prime dry feeds. 
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OMAHA. 


(Reported by the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., June 14. 

CATTLE.—Moderate supplies and a 
higher turn to prices were features of the 
fat cattle trade here this week, with up- 
turns largely balancing the sharp declines 
recorded last week. As a whole choice and 
prime grades are strong to 10@15c higher, 
the medium to good kinds average 25c 
higher, with spots showing greater gain. 
Yearlings are 25@50c higher, especially 
medium and half fat types, which suf- 
fered most last week. 

Top beeves sold at $10.85 with bulk at 
$9.25@10.25. Good and choice cows and 
heifers from feed lots ruled strong to 10@ 
15c higher and others with the exception 
of the low grades are 25@50c higher. Bulls 
held mostly steady and veals are 50c high- 
er, spots showing more advance. 

The bulk of fat she stock turned at $5.75 
@8.00; canners and cutters cashed largely 
at $3. 25@4. 50; majority of bologna bulls 
made $4.25@4.50, and the practical top on 
light veals went to $9.50. 

HOGS.—While local hog receipts. this 
week to date fell short 16,000 head, as 
compared with the same period of last 
week, values have been lowered sharply. 
The declines enforced at the close of last 
week and on Monday brought the average 
cost down to the $6.00 mark, a new low 
level for the last 12 years. 

Since Monday outside demand has 
strengthened values with good and choice 
butchers favored a trend which resulted 
in a wider spread. Compared with a week 
ago medium and light butchers are 12@15c 
off with strong weights and packing 
grades 25@40c lower. Today the top was 
$6.50 with bulk of sales at $6.15@6.40. 

SHEEP.—Receipts of sheep and lambs 
for the four days dropped to about half of 
the aggregate for the same days a week 
ago. This strengthened lamb values and 
aided in maintaining sheep values against 
the severe breaks in the Eastern mutton 
trade. 

Lambs are 


closing the week 50@75c 





JOHN HARVEY & CO. 
Order Buyers 
Cattle Exclusively 


OMAHA, NEB. 
SIOUX CITY, Iowa 


References: 
Live Stock National Bank, Omaha 
- Sd “¢ Sioux City 
Utility Cipher 


DENVER REPRESENTATIVES, 
A. W. Hand & Co. 
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higher, with spots $1.00 up, while sheep 
are steady to 25c lower, the maximum loss 
recorded for weighty ewes. The bulk of 
offerings has been springers from Idaho 
and California, the former state :contrib- 
uting the majority. Idahos sold mostly 
at $15.75@16.25 and Californias at $15.00@ 
15.50, and California fed clipped lambs at 
$14.00@14.50. Some natives went at $15.75 





@16.25. Bulk of ewes cleared at $4.00@ 
4.50, with handyweights up to 4.75. 
o——_ 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minn. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., June 13. 

The cattle market has been somewhat 
uneven the past week and minor fluctua- 
tions have occurred, but compared with a 
week ago prices for the most part show 
very little change. Best fat beeves mar- 
keted here this year were received during 
the week, being some strictly choice year- 
lings averaging 953 lbs., which sold in to- 
day’s trade at $10.25, setting a new top 
for the year to date on car lots of fat 
beeves. Yearlings are selling relatively 
better than the heavier weights of fat 
steers. 

The decline in prices of the lower 
grades of killing cattle has been tempo- 
rarily checked due to lighter receipts and 
a somewhat broader demand for thin stock 
on country account for feeding purposes, 
particularly thin she stock. Unusually 
large numbers of veal calves are being re- 
ceived, about 255,000 being marketed here 
during June to date this year or an in- 
crease of more than 50,000 compared with 
the same period of June, 1922. 

Declines of 25 to 50c have been regis- 
tered in hogs since a week ago. Best 150 
o 200-lb. averages sold at $6.40 with bulk 





E. E. JOHNSTON 


Established 35 Years 
Hog Buyers 
Exclusively 

Live Stock Exchange 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 








ORDER BUYERS 
Bob Sundheimer & Co. 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Sheep Lambs 


Local and Long Distance Phones: 
Bell, East 814 tr St. Clair 886-R 


Refere 
National Stock Varde? National Bank, 
and our customers 








Live Stock KEN 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, Ky. 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Nashville, Tenn. 
P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Ala. 


KENNETT, COLINA & CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Cincinnati, Ohio 








NE T Buyers Only 


KENNETT, SPARKS & CO. 
National Stock Yards, E. St. Louis, 


KENNETT, MURRAY & DARNELL 
Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind. 
KENNETT, MURRAY & CO. 

Union Stock Yards, Lafayette, Ind. 


KENNETT, MURRAY & COLINA 
M. ©. Stock Yards, Detroit, Mich. 





Order Buyers 


of 
Cattle Calves 


Hogs Lambs 


Henry Knight & Son 


ced: om Stock Yards 
Louisville, Ky. 


Reference: Dun & Bredstrests 
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of the mixed butchers ranging mostly from 
225 to 275 Ibs. at $6.25, rough or real heavy 
packers $5.00, similar stags $4.00, pigs 
largely $6.00. 

Best spring lambs are selling around 
$15.00 to $15.25 or 50c or more higher than 
a week ago, with good choice shorn lambs 
from $12.00 to $13.50. Fat shorn ewes are 
selling mostly from $3.00 to $5.25, accord- 
ing to weight and finish. 


—_e—__ 


ST. JOSEPH. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., June 12. 

Cattle receipts were light for the first 
two days this week, totaling less than 
4,000, compared with 6,823 same period last 
week. Despite decreased supplies there 
was not much life to the trade. Better 
grades of all killers show no change, while 
others are weak to a shade lower. Best 
steers topped at $10.65, and there was a 
fair showing of sales from $10.00@10.50, 
with bulk of sales from $9.00@10.00. Mixed 
yearlings and heifers were plentiful. 

Best yearlings sold at $10.25, with most 
sales $8.25@9.25. Heifers in load lots 
reached $9.10, and common kinds _ sold 
down to $5.00. A few choice cows sold up 
to $7.75, but $4.50@6.00 took bulk. Can- 
ners and cutters sold largely $2.25@3.50. 
Bulls are steady to weak for the period, 
with most sales $3.50@4.75. Calves are 
50c higher, best selling at $8.00. 

Hog receipts for two days at 13,000 were 
10,000 less than for the same period a week 
ago. Monday’s trade ruled 15@20c lower, 
and the top dropped to $6.40, the lowest 
point at the local yards since December 23, 
1915. There was a firmer tone to Tues- 
day’s trade, with values steady to 10c high- 
er. The top was $6.45 and bulk of sales 
$6.25@6.40. Packing sows sold at $5.35 and 
stags $4.50. 

Sheep receipts were light and there was 
a strong tone to the trade for all classes. 
Lambs are 50@75c higher, bulk of natives 
selling at $15.50, with tops at $15.75. Fall 
clip lambs sold at $14.25. Aged sheep are 
25@50c higher. Native ewes sold up to 
$5.50, Texas wethers $6.50 and Texas year- 
lings $12.50. 

_— 


LOUISVILLE. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Louisville, Ky., June 13. 

With a lighter supply of cattle so far 
this week, a stronger market was noted 
on all desirable killing classes. There has 
been a scarcity of the best selections. 
The medium and plainer sort were slow 
but around steady with the previous week. 
The feature of the cattle trade was the 
sale of a load of choice white-face steers, 
averaging 1,027 lbs., at $10.00 per hundred. 
The stocker and feeder market is quiet 
and inactive. Bull trade steady, tops 
around $5.00. 

Prime heavy steers are quoted as fol- 
lows: $8.50@9.50; heavy shipping steers, 
$7.50@8.50; fat heifers, $6.00@9.00; fat 
cows, $5.00@7.00; common to good cows, 
$3.00@5.00; cutters, $2.50@3.00; canners, 
$2.00@2.50; bulls, $3.00@5.00; stockers, 
$3.50@6.75; feeders, $6.00@7.25. 

Hog values have rallied during the past 
two days. After a decline of 15c Mon- 
day, prices have advanced 30c in the past 
two days. The supply here has been light, 
far below the same days last week, and 
the local demand continues active. Prices 
Monday reached the lowest levels since 
1915. Today’s prices follow: Top hogs. 
165 Ibs. up, $6.90; 120 to 165 Ibs., $6.35; 
120 Ibs. down, $5.00; throwouts, $5.05 
down. 

The lamb supply totaled around 8,500 
for the first half of the week. An urgent 
Eastern demand has been noted so far 
this week for the best weighty lambs, re- 
sulting in a higher market. Bulk of the 
top lambs brought $16.00, lighter tops 
down to $15.50; seconds, $9.50@10.00. The 
best fat light sheep, $5.00; heavy sheep, 
$3.00; bucks, $2.50 down. 
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BUFFALO MAY. LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts and disposition of live stock at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the month of May, 1923, 
are reported by the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricuitural Economics as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep.’Horses.? 
Receipts (include 
‘“drive-ins’’) ..18,938 29,909 143,500 88,391 1,993 
rotal shipments 
(include ‘‘drive- 


ONE’) ccxccuse 12,902 21,489 76,884 73,215 1,992 
Local slaughter 

inc lude ‘“‘drive- 

WEEE S Kocensse 6,111 8,420 66,456 14,776 


‘Include goats. “Include mules. 
So— 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Saturday, June 9, 1923: 











CATTLE. 
Week Tine Previous 
week. 
NN EE soa duce sue shankobowe 28,193 
ME ck screen ek bwaewen ¢ 26,364 
RD: 5 06 658i % Sn kds'54 5 bane <6 24,629 
hE Ey ye oe 8,409 
Pr Duss ves ccane ok ss 50s 60046 938 
NN eee on seas 2,230 
En oo, ca hccasavabebecnas 1,713 
I a ee es ee 1,516 
New York and Jersey City........ 10,178 
NN ooo oa ac lawsw ones inane s 1,336 
HOGS. 

PRN D555 caasnue sccnehesesnan ce —y 400 
Kansas City 
LP Ear rrery ore Tree rr 75 
Sioux City 
SERS. SAKA ia-Oss Wa teh bSOS SS HDDS . 
Seer ye errr TT te 9,500 
SPRCIRTRR noc 0 wv ow clo cot ccnvcseses 5 





South St. Paul 
Fort Worth 





Philadelphia 

Indianapolis sou y 

MEE. GGubdsessn ssi weenaxshavance 20,374 

New York and Jersey City ..... 42,916 

TE eg eS res ee 9,186 § 

oS ress os a er ae 15, "300 

SHEEP. 

SIND beth sadek sno ns edo ne sash see yn 

Se Sines nsake see ene e bem 19,660 

|. RRS rrr er Ge | 

Pe. capa 0sbseeses as seeeene Sener 

| SEERA Ree Cane ae En ae 161 

Pn co. cecneessnponsiaen® 6,299 

PE. ks cke nines ea eareseumen 1,208 

ee EPSPS SPs srr ee er 6,281 

New York and Jersey City....... 39,084 

RED. cj asses eosssunseasascss 222 
———§-___ 


’ 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 
Purchase of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, June 9, 1923, are 
reported by The National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co 6,510 23, 600 11,725 
Swift & Co. 15,100 
Morris & Co. 5 505 
Wilson & Co 22" "600 4,812 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. ,036 ae  sunex 
G. H. Hammond Co.... ..... 11,300 vanes 


Sy. Seen ene), csscs .. wasn... eanne 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,800 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
7,000 hogs Independent Packing Co., 5,300 hogs: 
Poyd, Cunham & Co., 7,900 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 15,000 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 6,400 
hogs; others, 25,800 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour & Co 153,417 3,955 


Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 3,22: 198 8.681 5.164 
Fowler Pkg. Co 4 aA saee 
Morris & Co..... . 4,6 +27 7,990 2,864 


Swift & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


12,599 3,467 
10,103 4,065 

















Local butchers 2,038 79 
oT ees ee nereeae - Y 967 54,828 19,614 
OMAHA. 

Cattle 
and — es. Sheep 
Ampere G: Oe... cos scces 099 6,099 
Cudahy Pkg. Co....... 5,5 7,403 
ee TER, DOs. ccvcesces Eee 56D = = énvee 
eB ae 2,618 
OS 3 ree 6,054 
BI, GEOTe nnn secccee et: thse — uaeen 
Higgins Pkg. Co........ — #i«esen <sawe 
Hoffman Bros. ......... —- <gshsts . saese 
Mayerwich & Vail....... a" seeae . -~ Gheet 
Mid West Pkg. (¢ Ee eee. Seeker 

Pe . Suase >> as sows e 6005 

Omaha Pkg. Co........ 82 
SE oa chs ean s0ese ~ Xe e0 oes ee geeee 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... I aes Se 
Lincoln Pkg. Co........ ee £ levese >) (eeeee 
Nagle Pkg. Co......... See! .eeeee = * benee 
Sinclair Pkg. Co....... eee oe 
Wilson Pkg. Co........ me) ede UP seats 
Bt Ol cw axecece. ‘saene “MDE. * trent 
if ee cccskbhwsse soebs cee seane 
Dre 15 1,171 
Total OP acc ie eS 23,345 

SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 2,464 139 28,086 388 
Armour & oe. 2,493 57 27,791 161 
Swift & Co .. 1,688 13 552 caee 
Sacks Bros. Pkg. Co... 29 44 cose 

Smith Bros. Pkg. . beee 


Local butchers 
Eastern packers 





Total .....ccceescoees 6,883 301 63,547 
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ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





gic) he SSE eee 3,223 332 25,423 10,007 
Hammond Pkg. Co..... 2,521 348 11,069 3,200 
i Se a 1,998 338 14,180 941 
| Perrier rae 28 11,405 1,883 

TE aN 11,695 1,046 62,075 16,031 


ST. PAUL. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Po a baa 1,676 4,596 21,619 151 
Rat: & Bifkin......... 190 147 Rea 
Katz & Horne Pkg. Co. 314 360 5a or 
WEEE TO. bc vd cesucecs 2,648 7,173 32,572 524 
(1 RS 4,828 12,276 54,191 675 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sh 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ..... 967 542 9,002 7 “Opi 
Beas Phe. Co. 2.2200. 240 26 5,927 
Local butchers ......... 87 : ‘ i 


1,294 568 14,929 NE 991 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


Morris & 


we Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Wilson & 330 = 





Other butchers 27 

“8 ee 3,583 1,203 7,163 94 

CINCINNATI. 

: Cattle. Calves. Hog 
The E. Kahn's Sons Co. 542 "199 es mone, 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. Co. 526 109 1,155 
Cc. A. Fruend coh aae haces 85 83 "9249 EAS 
Gus Juengling ........ 221 166 eas "3 
J. F. Schroth Pkg. Co.. 17 .... 3.189 Hi 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co... 16 |... 9740 °°° 
J. Hilberg & Son....... 331 i eames 
W. G. Rehn & Son...... Niger Se athe % 
Peoples Pkg. House Co. 112 98 
J. Bauer & Son......... 171 <i 


A. Sander Pkg. Co 
J. Vogel & Son......... 
J. Hoffman’s Sons Co. 

Lohrey Pkg. Co 











Ideal Pkg. Co.......... "39 

are on Spas 590 

J. Schlacter & Son... pens Make 145 

Erhardt & Son......... seas as 51 

F, Blackburn & Son... .... dias ite 36 

J. Stegner & Son....... 34 Ane eer 54 
NEE ae Sis SG ee deat 2,406 681 15, 707 ~ 1,065 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

; Cattle. Calves. Hogs. §S 
Eastern ee 1,611 3, 504 15.675 4 
Kingan & Co......2222! 1.698 682 31916 1/975 
ee Ea aa 3,853 — 
Intl. bat. Go......... 1,508 76 1,468 «6 "479 
BENNO Be 0. ok. ks daee 173 B 3359 vind 
Filigemeter Bro. ........ os... oa 917 
Brown Bros. .......... 131 2. 
oe 2 ee 97 = fee “119 
Schussler Pkg. Co...) - 37 21-305 
Meter Pike. ©0......05. ee eae 397 
Ind. Provision Co...... Feet 47 352 ; 
Art Watnitz ......./1; 9. 400° .... (SS 
* 112 eS SRR SON 318-216 31 

Motel ........0.0..... 4702 4/817 ~ 3,487 





MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
84 





Piankinton Pkg. Co.... { 8,056 8 365 
Swift, Harrison, N. J.. ei sed ees 
Swift, Harrisburg, Pa.. 19 ne 
United Dress. Beef Co.. 64 ghia 
The Layton Co......... dieu rer 510 
R. Gumz & Co........ 32 49 161 °'30 
F. C. Gross & Bros. Co. 54 49 19 "9 
Butchers Peer ery sy ores 170 744 86 100 
REE a a ee 325 103 45 

ME). tence anaevast 1,226 “9, 001 = =9,186 23 


RECAPITULATION, 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets for 
the week ending June 9, 1923, with comparisons: 


Cattle. 

Week ending Previous 
, June 9, week. 
Chicago VOR Ce ere ee eee 32,728 28,193 
ROMNNE SOUS oo cs koncsccasdsesccs MEMLL 20,105 
DORIS cre nek) eck ene oe 27,148 29'709 
SRR oo gee ch cee 6,883 8,396 
AER, oscar hae gs Rian wien 11,695 7,958 
Okiauome Clty... cies. sce scces 3,535 2/487 
Cincinnati ‘ : ; 
Indianapolis 


Milwaukee 
PERM. Gs v0 e'Nuwesnasedeosacisse ME. | kote 








Chicago... 
Kansas City 
Omaha ...... 
St. Louis 

Sioux City 
EE 5 in 90- 640 000natuseuvweue 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul 


Chicago . 
Kansas Cit y 
Omaha 


St. Joseph . 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee - 
Bt. Pamk-...... 











ae oe de a ee ee ee eee ere e eee Sa ae SS 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER)) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Quiet. No business 
reported around and inquiries are few. 
Sellers are faced with a declining frig- 
orifico market which is expected to cause 
an additional softening in domestic pack- 
er values. In the absence of any real ac- 
tive interest on tanners part quotations 
are merely nominal. Lower prices than 
last accepted would be considered by sell- 
ers, but the extent of such decline cannot 
be gauged at this time. Natives are quot- 
ed 16@17c, nominal; Texas, 15@16c; 
butts, 15@16c; Colorados, 14@15c; brand- 
ed cows, 114%@12%c; heavy cows, 13%@ 
14%c; lights, 13@14c; bulls, 12c and 10c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There is little new 
business passing and the situation is still 
weak. Business has been affected in out- 
side parcels of country hides at new de- 
clines. All weight Iowa hides 25 per cent 
grubby sold down to 9%c delivered and 
selected, and other sales were reported 
at 10@10%@l1ic delivered basis. A car 
of country packer all weight hides sold 
today at 10c selected f.o.b. with close to 
half a cent freight to come to this mar- 
ket. In the local market, sellers are mod- 
erately anxious to effect sales but not 


at the expense of prices as is the case in 


the outside markets. Heavy hides, both 
steers and cows over 60 lbs., are offered 
at 11@11%c in the outside market and 
not much interest is manifested. Local 
sellers as a rule talk up to 13c at least 
for steers. Heavy cows and buffs here 
are priced at 10@11%c range with the 
Chicago sellers talking at least 11@11%c 
for the good quality material. Tanners 
seem utterly uninterested. Extremes are 
offered here at 12@12'%c and the outside 
parcels are quoted at 11@11%c for aver- 
age qualities. Some southerns recently 
sold, of good quality, at 10%4c. Branded 
country hides are quoted about 8%@9%c 
flat basis and country packers at 9%@ 
10c nominal; bulls quoted 9@9%c and 
country packers at 9144@10%c; glues, 7 
@Tlec. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES.—Twin Cit- 
ies dealers are doing nothing on account 
of the slowness of buyers to become in- 
terested. Sellers have little in the way 
of material pressing them and they want 
to wait for better opportunities to sell. 
All weight hides are quoted entirely nom- 


inal, about 10c for business, delivered Chi- 
cago basis. Heavy stock quoted about 10 
@10%c and lights at 11@11%c asked. 
Bulls, 9@9%c; kipskins, 114%4@13c; calf- 
skins are quoted at 13%,@15c nominal; 
horsehides, $4.25@4.75 asked. 


CALF SKINS.—Reports are still current 
of movement in local city calfskins at 
15c, but they are denied in selling circles. 
Collectors are not ready to trade and feel 
they should be able to obtain the last 
sales basis of 16c for city skins in view 
of the sole up position of the market. Fur- 
ther declines in hides, both domestic and 
foreign today, would indicate to buyers 
that 15c would soon be a high price for 
cities. Packers continue to talk a 19¢ 
market on account of being sold out to 
June. Outside city calf quoted 131%4.@15c 
with first salted skins available at 15c in 
the outside sections. Deacons, $1.10@1.15 
paid. Packer slunks which sold at $1.15 
@1.20 advanced to $1.25 today for June 
production. Kipskins are lifeless. Cities 
quoted 14%,@15c nominal; packers, 15@ 
15%c nominal and countries 121%,.@13%%c. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS.— Dry 
hides are quiet and quoted entirely nom- 
inal, about 18c. Horse hides are still life- 
less and nominal. Renderers, $5.25@5.50; 
mixed descriptions, $4.50@4.75; countries, 
$4.00@4.25. Belgian fronts sold here at 
$4.50 and butts $1.50. Packer pelts are 
quiet. Woolskins quoted $3.20 last paid. 
Spring lambs, $1.20@1.35 for mixed; 
shearlings are selling at $1.05@1.07%. 
Small packer lambs are quoted up to $1.00 
and shearlings up to 90c recently realized. 
Dry pelts are slow because of poor pulled 
wool trade and are quoted 29@31ic for 
business with sellers talking 32@34c yet. 
Pickled skins are steady at $5.75@7.25: 
hogskins, 20@30c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES.—The situation in city 
slaughter stock is still listless. Buyers 
are not keen to operate, even in the late 
slaughter stock, as they figure prices will 
be considerably lower. There are still a 
few old natives unsold, last sales being at 
13@13%c. Fresher goods quoted at 15% 
@16c nominal. Butts quoted 144%@l15c 
nominal and Colorados 13%@14c; cows 


12@12%c. 








Stocks and Distribution of Hides and Skins 


Stocks of hides and skins, and stocks and production of leather for the month of 
April, based on reports received by the Bureau of the Census from 4,788 manufac- 


turers and dealers, are reported by the U. 


below. 


S. Department of Commerce in the tables 


The total number of cattle hides held in stock on April 30, 1923, by packers and 
butchers, tanners, dealers, and importers (or in transit to them) amounted to 6,229,- 
421, as compared with 6,503,188 on March 31, 1923, and with 5,553,091 on April 30, 


1922. 


The stocks of calf and kip skins amounted to 3,830,522 on April 30, 1923, as 


compared with 3,699,835 on March 31, 1923, and 3,963,723 on April 30 of last year. Goat 
and kid skins numbered 8,800,071 on April 30, 1923; 7,727,859 on March 31, 1923; and 
9,404,784 on April 30, 1922. The stocks of sheep and lamb skins on April 30, 1923, 


amounted to 9,274,991; 
to 11,836,289. 


on March 31, 1923, to 8,994,704, and on April 30 of last year, 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY—STOCKS OF PRINCIPAL KINDS OF RAW HIDES AND SKINS. 


(Detailed figures for stocks on April 30, 1923, 


Kind. 
Cattle, total, 

omestic—packer, 

Domestic—other than packer, hides 


Buffalo, 
Cattle and kip, foreign-tanned, hides and skins 
Calf and kip, skin 
Horse, Colt, A 
Hides, 
Fronts, whole fronts.... 


ss, and Mule— 


Butts, whole butts.. 
Shanks, shanks... 
Goat and kid, skins 
Cabretta, skins......... 


eC I SI we beecclectdieeeine sic cases nese ase 
ee, EPR E EEL EEL REE EEE hie ce te 


Skivers and fleshers, 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins. 
Deer and elk, skins....... 
Pig and hog, skins 






| POLE OTL Te Tee CTT Eee ree 
ee nl eg Stdiese ce ene eeweewnee 
Foreign (not including foreign- tanned PRIMM hos ce 
SS rere se ere rn ee 


eee rere ere reer rrr: ee 







Pig and hog etrige. PS 65062006800 cnc vneadesesbodes 


in Table 3.) 


Stocks 
Stocks on hand and in transit disposed of 
April, March, April, during April, 
1923. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
6,229,421 *6,503,188 5,553,091 1,565,697 
3 026124 *3,093,168 2,839,104 789,660 
1,702,662 *1,838,485 L 610, 997 526,751 
1,500,635 1,571,535 1,102,990 249,286 
156,387 117,425 122,213 14,315 
81,422 75,709 113,563 1,268 
3,830,522 3,699,835 3,963,723 1,271,242 
175, 794 166,513 233,982 42,171 
145,461 40,623 7,354 
490,885 233,423 61,389 
36,303 78,335 35,000 
*7,727,359 9,404,784 1,565,104 
F *1, Me ny 347 704,787 50,022 
9,274,991 *8,994,704 11,836,289 3,657,001 
1,471,746 p 539,! 583 1,810,206 527,227 
357,344 334,591 179,354 3,369 
59,139 191,837 134,208 70,658 
77,636 88,427 122,972 40,414 
575,718 411,962 259,498 89,239 
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SMALL PACKER HIDES.—Action in 
eastern small packer hides hinges largely 
upon the future course of the big packer 
situation. Tanners are unwilling to better 
12c as a basis for operations at this time 
in all weight small packer cows and 14c 
for steers. Sellers recently moved goods 
at half a cent higher and as a rule most of 
them feel that later developments will aid 
their cause. Bulls lately sold at 11%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Ever declining fig- 
ures are registered on the moderate 
amount of business passing in country 
hides. Sellers are seemingly more anxious 
to trade. Offerings from the originating 
sections are more numerous and slightly 
lower prices prevail. Mid-western light 
hides are available at 12@12\%c for de- 
scriptions and sellers. There is a little 
business passing in southern hides right 
along. Some recent business went over 
in good section southerns at 10%c for ex- 
tremes. 

CALFSKINS.—Trading in New York 
city skins this week totals 55,000 it is said 
at prices ranging at $1.40 for lights, $1.75 
@1.85 for mediums and $2.50@2.70 for 
heavies. One seller sold middleweights 
at $1.85. The market is well cleaned up 
and offerings today are at $1.50@2.00@ 
2.75. It is said to be possible to shade 
this figure a trifle. Outside skins quoted 
$1.15@1.35 range basis. Untrimmed skins 
15@1b6c; kips $3.10@4.25 last paid and 
asked. 


——_%+>__ 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
J. F. Nicolas.) 


Chicago, June 16, 1923.—Quotations on 
hides at Chicago for the week ending 
June 9, 1923, with comparisons, are as 
follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 


June 16, '23. June 9, ’23. week, 1922 
Spready native 
ee 19 @19%e 19%@20c 23 @25e 
Heavy native 
i eee Site @lic 16 @liec 
Heavy Texa 
eee re “15% @l6e @16c 14% @15e 
Heavy butt 
branded 
a eae re 15% @16e @16c 14% @1lidc 
Heavy Colorado 
SEE 14% @l15c @15e 13%@l4e 
Ex-Light Texas 
re @12%e @12%c 12 @12%e 
Branded cows ..12 @12%e @12\%ec 12 @l13ce 
Heavy native 
COW si saccccss 14 @14%e @l4%ec 13%@14ce 
Light ative ; 
COMM oc cccncue 3 @l4e @14c 13% @14c 
Native bulls ...12 @12%c 12 @12%c 9% @ 9%e 
Branded bulls...10 @1l0%ec 10 @10%e THE &e 
— wie wee 4 pte @18e 16 @l1Te 
gn iba aaeiac 144% @liec 14 @l5e 
Siunke; regular. $1. 10@i. 5 $1.10@1. 15 $0.90@1.00 
Slunks, hairless.35 @75e 35 ati 35 @ T5e 


Light, 
per Ib. 


Native, Butts, Colorado and ‘Texas steers lc 
less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Week ending Week ending on 


June 16, ’23. June 9, '23. wee 
Natives, all 
weights ......13 @l4ec 13 @l4c 12% @13¢ 
Bulls, native ..11 @12c¢ 11 @12¢ 8 @ 8%e 
Branded hides..11 @12c 11 @l12c¢ 10 @lic 
= Seewes @16c @16c 16 @16%c 
EP es @15e 15 @l5%e 14 @l5c 
hivht ealf . “$1 ‘a1. 35 $1.30@1.35 $1.25@1.30 
Slunks, regular. 1.00€@1.10 $1.00@1.10 $0.85@0.90 
Slunks, hairless.35 @70c 35 @T0c 30 @60c 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Week ending Week ies Cone 
June 16, ’23. June 9, '23. 1922, 





Heavy steers ..12 @l13e 12 @13e “Oth @i0e 
Heavy cows ...11 @12e 11%@12c 914@10e 
WEY oS  osa 10 @l1lec 11%,@12e 10 @10%e 
Extremes .....-. 11 @12c 12 @l13c 12 @l13c 
Bulls ...... -» 9 @10¢ 10 @llc 6%@ Te 
Branded ....... 9 @10c 10 @lic 7 @ & 
Calfskins waewee 13 a l4e 14 @lic 12 @l13e 
o¢ienenewns 12 @l38e 5 $1001 35 gi 10 tag 3 
Light calf..... $1. 2001.2 25 1 « 
Deacens err $1.00@1.10 $1.00@1.15 $0.90@1.00 
Slunks, regular. = @i5e 60 @T5ic 60 @T70c 
Slunks, aaa @30c 25 @30c 20 @35c 
Horsehides #4. 00@5 5.00 $4.50@5.00 $3.00@4.00 
Hogskins ...... @25e 15 @20c 20 @25c 


Prices quoted ad f. o. b. Chicago or Chicago freight 
equalized, for. straight carloads or more to tanners. 
Dealers’ price range %@2c per Ib. less. 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ending Week sutes pam ad 
June 16, ’23. June 9, '23. week, 1922. 


Large packers. $3. 30@3.40 $3. 30@3.40 $2. abe 2.40 


Small packers.$3.00@3.20 $3.00@3.20 $2. 0@2. 10 


Packer shear- 

Per eccean $1.00@1.10 $1.05@1.07% $0.75@0.85 
Packers’ spring 

lamb ...000e $1.10@1.20 $1.20@1.30 $1.25@1.30 


Country pelta. ba 50@2.50 $1. 50@2.50 $1. 25@1. 75 
Dry pelts ......31 @33e 31 @338e 22 @24c 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

The Ord Ice Co. will establish an ice 
plant at Oxnard, Calif. 

M. Smith has established the Crystal 
Ice Co. at Casa Grande, Ariz. 

The Union Ice Ce. has purchased the ice 
business of W. H. Lipp of Redwood City, 
Calif. 

It is reported a cold storage plant will 
be erected at Cookeville, Tenn., in the 
near future. 

Louisiana Utilities Manufacturing & 
Agricultural Co. has been incorporated at 
Hammond, La., with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, with Chas. Weinberger, presi- 
dent, and H. G. Hungate, secretary. 


The Peoples’ Market will install cold 
storage facilities in their slaughter hous: 
at Gridley, Cal. 

The American Ice Co. has establshed an 
ice plant at Kansas City, Mo., having a 
daily capacity of 90 tons. 

The new $20,000 building for the Merid- 
ian Produce & Cold Storage Co., Boise, 
idaho, is nearing completion. 

Magnolia Ice & Cold Storage Co. has 
been incorporated at Galveston, Texas, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Lavid Rossi, for the past five years man 
ager of the Houston Ice & Cold Storage 
Plant at Galveston, Texas, has purchased 
that plant. 





207 E. 43rd St. 





Freezer and Cooler ROOMS provision Trade 
speciatists in CQRK INSULATION Caitns on soacest 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. ‘ew vor« 


for the Meat and 








NOZZLES for BRINE SPRAY SYSTEMS have been adopted as 
standard by the largest packing houses in the world. Their 
dependability is taken for granted and economy is well known. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE SELECTED RIGHT—TO AVOID FUTURE 
EVENTUAL REPLACING OF SPRAY NOZZLES WITH THE “‘SPRARITE”. 


Be One of the Satisfied Users. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. “cuicaco™ 





T. V. Moulton and A. J. Matthews have 
purchased a site in Dixon, Calif., and wili 
erect a modern ice plant at an approxi- 
mate expenditure of $20,000. 


The ice and cold storage plant of the 
Arctic Ice & Coal Co., Summit, N. J., is 
nearing completion. The new ice company 
will manufacture 24 tons per day and 
store 250 tons. 


The Cedar City Cold Storage Co. has 
been incorporated at Cedar City, Utah, 
with a capital of stock of $250,000. Officers: 
John H. Evans, president; Harry S. Jo- 
seph, vice president and R. M. Bonne, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Sa 
NEW RESEARCH DONE ON AMMONIA. 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has been 
conducting for several years investiga- 
tions on the thermodynamic properties of 
ammonia. This work was undertaken at 
the request of the refrigeration industry 
and was carried out during the periods of 
1915-17 and 1920-22. It is now completed. 

The tables of thermodynamic properties 
embody results of actual measurements 
made upon ammonia of known purity in 
a single laboratory, in a program of indi- 
vidual investigation each complete in it- 
self. each planned and executed according 
to a high standard of accuracy, and all ex- 
tending over or beyond the range of con- 
ditions to be encountered in practice. The 
completion of this work probably gives 


to ammonia the distinction of being better 
known as to its thermodynamic properties 
within its working range than any other 
substance. 

Preliminary tables embodying the re- 
sults, as far as the work was completed, 
have been issued to meet the requirements 
of refrigerating engineers for such data 











If You Need 


You Need Us 


Works: 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


THE CLOTHEL REFRIGERATING CO. 
61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


of Any Description 








erating equipment. 





AMMONIA COMPRESSOR 
tS USED IN THE vocT 
com SYSTEM 





Vo Ot 


MANUFACTURERS OF ICE AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS 
—WATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS—OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT, 


TO USERS OF REFRIGERATION 


Your plant conditions demand either the Absorption or Compression type of refrig- 
Let us aid you with our experience in selecting the machine 
which fits your requirements, assuring you the most efficient and economical service. 


Refrigerating Equipment 
Absorption—Compression 
HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 





BRANCH OFFICES 
NEw YORK—CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS 
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THE NATIONAL 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so sureiy as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from see Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 
29th Street and Gray's Ferry Road 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *"fHii'sDErPaia PA 
SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which may be obtained from the following: 
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Atianta—M,. & M. Warehouse Co. 
Baltimore—Wernig Moving, Hauling & Stor- 
see Co., Frank R. Small, 619 Equitable 
s. 
Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 
Buffalo—Central Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- 
house Co. 
Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. 
+ = ils eg Truck Co. 
Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bldg. 


Los Angeles—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 
Mexico. D, F.—F. Bezaury, Jr., 7 a de Colima 


New York—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 709 6th Ave. 

tg Aten ge on & Supply Co. 

New Orleans—O. E. Lewis & Co., Inc., 638 
Camp St 

Norfolk—Southgate angele eal 4 Shovage Co. 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Tr 





p Boo BR... Warehouse Co. 


Ce.; 
Pennslyvania Brewers Supply Co., “bs ioth St. 


Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Richmond—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 
eee Warehouse & Distribut- 


ing Co., 1 Mt. Hope S8t, 
Savannah—Savannah Brokerage Co. 
San Francisco—Mailliard & "Senmiedell, 


Seattle Maiiliard & Schmiedell. 

Tampa—Charles Hovey, Room $315, 
Bank Bide. 

Sy wgT goo Rly 9 Co.; G. H. Weddle & 

Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 


Citizens 











Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





\ 





BANNER ROCK PRODUCTS co. 
‘ ALEXANDRIA NOJANA. 


n 
FOR TANKS-VATS-DAYERS- 
Write for Informatio 











in connection with design, testing and op- 
How- 
ever, it is only within the past two weeks 
that these tables have been collected into 


eration of refrigerating machinery. 











work in 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, 





1923, as follows: 
Fresh Beef— 

STEERS: CHICAGO 
CNS a akg eat SON a SNE eS bah ee Wa ean $17.00@17.50 
NE lea eta aoe sdk ald SIS ANSE Ay Ee 15.50@16.50 
NE acca eek ekin sc nnadun e's pam a des 14.00@15.00 
I orig hs Sale sia cae ka ee ee ee 12.50@13.50 

COWS: 

RMN Nha nS ayatha spare eee Wp 4 ttn ene 11.50@12.50 
REEL OEE EE OT ECE PT ee 11.00@11.50 
CONUIRIIML 5 a 00, die a is oh WLW ESS ACRE RIE 9.50@10.50 

BULLS: 

Ns dos a4 bag os 0h 05.5 Oka RAS EES OSD — ee 
MMNMIEN 021s oo. ac Ghee a acrole oa Wes a Cee ee a ate er eee 
EE nig Cok wh wn we ka Dae es wa os 7.75@ 8.00 

Fresh Veal*t— 

ROMO Urals alee cae a iase we wnie anlar aera’ 16.00@17.00 
RN cis205 Goa Sa cs 1h sos SAAN a 1a AAS PRIN rea xe 15.00@15.50 
 chetn <eteeris eae VANE C See ON ead 13.50@14.00 
EN a oe eee eee 9.00@11.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 

LAMB: 
cc etcu wate Wis 4s RACES A Se eee 30.00@32.00 
Ee en ee Pe Ee 28.00@ 29.00 
RUE 7s Wiens ON SSA CSA Men oeS eels 26.00@ 28.00 
ae eer eT Ce eee CEO. eT ree ee 24.00@ 25.00 

Er ok oa oe OOS are We WA Owe Kee 20.00@22.00 

YEARLINGS: 

SME CWE uk 6362 4d ST ARAN AS Nias es ewan 17. we ew 00 
MNMNRMIEES Soe Ga os 2 CA cists en ols ates a0: oe SS See 
RUMNNURIOIR Se G55 areahin-0 sok Rube A SS Ve AE eee is ess 

MUTTON 
EE ia PO Giro oi vas SAS ake 9 S540 8 © 14.00@15.00 
IR od o's bis ccsie o eeWe VON eace 12.00@13.00 
EO Tere Tree eee 9.00@11.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts— 

LOINS: 

8-10 lbs. average.. 15.00@16.00 
10-12 lbs. average 14.00@14.50 
12-14 lbs. average 13.00@13.50 
sd Ibs. average 12.00@13.00 

J So” ae 11.00@12.00 

SHOULDERS: 

EE Mahe s8s cia. 5 S50 Wa Nie A594 EAs Sle as 9.00@ 9.50 

PICNICS: 
ee Ye rr re tcnes 8.00@ 9.00 
ee Re ea 7.50@ 8.00 

BUTTS: 

SY ED o.oo oso 06.0 0k 4-0be 6o cee pae 10.00@11.00 


*Veal prices include “hide on” 


BOSTON. 
$16.00@16.50 
15.00@16.00 
13.00@14.00 
10.50@13.00 


11.50@11.75 
11.00@11.50 
10.00@11.00 


10. vail. 00 
9.00@10.00 


30.00@32.00 
28.00@30.00 
24.00@ 27.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00@ 22.00 


11.00@12.00 
10.50@11.00 
10.00@10.50 


14.00@15.00 
14.00@14.50 
13.50@14.00 
12.50@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


9.00@10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


at Chicago and New York. 


NEW YORK. 


$17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 
13.50@15.50 
8.00@12.00 


12.50@13.50 
11.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 


17.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 
19.00@12.00 


20.00@33.00 
29.00@31.00 
27.00@ 29.00 
25.00@ 26.00 
20.00@24.00 


18. wr 20.00 


3.00@15.00 
-00@13.00 
§.00@10.00 


et oe 


15.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 
12.50@14.00 
12.00@13.00 


10.00@11.00 


9.00@10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


11.00@12.00 


one phamplet circular No. 142 of the Bur- 
eau of Standards which 
sults of all the 
readily obtainable form. 


includes the re- 
convenient and 


Bureau 
June 14, 


PHILA. 
$17.50@18.00 
16.50@17.50 
14.50@16.00 
9.00@12.00 


iS bog 12.00 
9.00@ 11.00 


Fortier @. 

15.00@ 16. ‘00 
13.00@15.00 
9.00@13.00 


25.00@33.00 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
26.00@ 27.00 
22.00@ 25.00 


11.00@13.00 
8.00@11.00 
6.00@ 8.00 


15.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 
10.00@12.00 


10.00@ 11.00 
9.00@10.00 
@. 


11.00@13.00 


(7 





Perfect 
Refrigeration 


That’s what you need for the 
preservation of your meats, butter, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. 


You realize that ice is too expensive 
—too sloppy, and makes your ice box 
wetandmusty. Theuneventempera- 
ture resultsin considerablelossto you 
throughmeattrimmingsandspoilage. 


Install the Baker System 
Mechanical Refrigeration 
Reliable Temperature 

Cheaper Than Ice 

Easy to Operate 

Lasts a Lifetime 
With the Baker System you have 
absolute control of the desired tem- 
perature and can cut out the ice bills. 
A steady and dependable circulation 
of cold dry air will reduce your loss 
through spoilage and trimmings— 
your box will be dry and sanitary. 


Write for Bulletin No. 42-D 


Baker Ice Machine Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 








BAKER SYSTEM 
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Chicago Section | 


C. A. Pemberton of the Wm. Davies Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Chicago this week. 


Charles Hauptman has resumed his of- 
ficial duties at the Standard Sausage Co., 
953 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill., after a tem- 
porary retirement. 

James White recently associated with 
the Wm. Davies Co. is now connected with 
the C. A. Burnette Co., handling the bone- 
less beef and sausage material sales. 


Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
June 9, 1923, for shipment sold out, ranged 
from 8.00 to 17.50 cents per pound, aver- 
aged 13.55 cents per pound. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first three days of this week 
totaled 24,240 cattle, 7,593 calves, 101,584 
hogs and 14,112 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending June 9, 1923, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

This week. Prev. week. Last year. 


Cured meats, Ibs....14,144,000 12,502,000 13,068,000 
NS ee 11,487,000 11,384,000 5,999,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs....20,641,000 18,713,000 14,038,000 
PK, BRR. sgncecee, 2,000 2,000 5,000 
Canned meats, boxes. 12,000 9,000 19,000 


“Art”. Scheck, well known throughout 
the meat industry has recently become 
associated with W. B. Hulme, the well 
known broker. Most of his time in his 
new work will be given to the boneless 
beef and sausage material department. 
Mr. Scheck enjoys an enviable reputation 
in the meat trade earned by square deal- 
ing through 20 years experience in the 
meat business has been with the Cudahy 
Packing Co. and the C. A. Burnette Co. 


Among packinghouse men from out of 


H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


ineers 
San Antonio, Texas 


Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 
30 Years Experience 








town who attended the meeting of packing- 
house salesmanagers to discuss plans for 
“Meat for Health Week” were the follow- 
ing. E. C. Merritt and Chas. A. Dwyer, 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; R. A. Rath, the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.;- Wm. E. O’Neill, 
Cudahy Bros. Co.. Cudahy, Wis.; C. T. 
Gough, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Chas. F. Horn, Parker Webb Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; A. Z. Baker, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O.; Walter McFarlane, Sul- 
livan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. T. 
Truelsen, Dold Packing Co., Omaha., Neb.; 
A. G. Thiem, Howard R. Smith, Shafer 
& Co., Baltimore, Md.; A. L. Eberhardt, 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb.; B. A. 
Braun, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; G. F. Buchanan, St. Louis Indepen- 
dent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; James 
E. Parks, C. A. Young Co., Johnstown, Pa.; 
W. G. Glenn, Iowa Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Ia.; R. F. Graner, Klinck Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Joseph Kurdle, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 
FLOOD CAUSES HEAVY PACKER LOSS. 


Floods of unprecedented volume swept 
across the Southwest early in the past 
week, doing damage all the way from 
Western Kansas down through Oklahoma. 
The meat industry suffered in the path 
of the storm. At Wichita the plants were 
under water for several days, and through- 
out the entire territory meat concerns suf- 
fered. 

But at Arkansas City, Kan., where two 
rivers come together, the worst damage 
was done. There Henneberry & Company 
have a model packing plant, surrounded 
by livestock feeding grounds and a peach 
orchard. These were all inundated and 
the orchard and everything around the 
plant swept away, the river being three 
fourths of a mile wide between the plant 
and the town. Heavy damage was also 
done to the ice plant of the Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Company. Total damage to the 
Keefe interests was estimated at around 
$200,000, but as “Dick” Keefe wired THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, “otherwise 
everything is O. K.!” 


LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE TO AID MEAT, 


By a practically unanimous vote the 
Chicago livestock exchange recently de- 
cided to throw all its forces back of the 
“Meat for Health Week” movement. Ever- 
ett C. Brown, president of the Chicago and 
national livestock exchanges, who has 
gone into the question of hog market 
prospects within the last week, says the 
country is aroused over conditions. He 
thinks reduction of the pig crop, which 
farmers threaten to bring about, would 
be a mistake and would cripple the in- 
dustry, working a hardship on both pro- 
ducer and consumer, because it would 
curtail the present abundant supply of 
cheap meats and react on the high cost 
of living. 

“Farmers and producers all over the 
state have been awaiting the result of 
this vote with keen interest,” Mr. Brown 
said in a formal statement, “It probably 
means the turn of the tide as regards both 
production and consumption.” 


¢ 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ended June 7, 1923, with comparisons: 





STEERS. 
Week Same Week 
ended week, ended 
June 7, 1922. May 31. 
MED: “Lip Ceibaneisckbauce $9.25 $9.50 $9.00 
Se 2 Seer rrr 8.10 8.75 8.00 
SO) CAMUD Ae sa skowasa ess 8.10 8.75 8.00 
Ce SR ae 8.00 8.50 8.00 
CE stceevereevessoese 7.40 7.75 7.25 
a er eee 7.50 7.25 7.50 
CALVES. 
NN PROCESO PTET $12.25 $13.00 $11.00 
ee, he 2 ree 8.25 8.00 9.00 
le 3 SS ere 8.25 8.00 9.00 
i COREE EET Cee 9.00 10.00 9.00 
SEY Sewcedssievccesenace 8.00 8.00 8.00 
TT Tee ee eee 7.00 9.00 8.00 
HOGS. 
DD SS ouahvnasbeeeGaake 11.00 14.25 12.37 
SUE A ee 11.25 15.25 12.00 
Montreal (E.) a 5 15.25 12.00 
Winnipeg 12.75 19.56 
Onigaty ...... << 12.50 9.62 
eee 12.25 10.15 
LAMBS. 
Cee ir wipe 20.00 19.25 20.00 
Montreal (W.) . 13.00 18.00 
Montreal (E.) 13.00 18.00 
a. ae ie 15.00 13.50 
SEED Goss sean eis sues ones 12.00 12.25 
Edmonton .....cceececcccsee 13.00 








H, P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects : 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


CKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
- . CONSTRUCTION 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Install- 
ations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 


Cc. W. Riley, Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








Fred J. Anders 


Anders & Reimers 


Chas. H. Reimers 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
314 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





Jes. Himmelsbech, M. E. Otte $. Seblieh, CE 
HIMMELSBACH & SCHLICH 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Specializing In Packing Houses, Abattoirs, 
Ice Making and Refrigerating Plants. Lard 
and Fat ndering Piants, Oil Refineries 


136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 





George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine @ MunneckKe Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 

OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


10 Mczvette Detroit, Mich. Cherey 5780-3781 











PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





M. P. BURT & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consuliation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 26 Years’ Ex- 

rience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 








lency. 
206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK MARKETS. SHEEP. 

Sales of livestock at chief Canadian cen- ae ieee ee ee 
ters, with number of livestock billed Prete or og Re A RA 
through for the week ending June 7, 1923, ‘ June7. 1922) 1993. 1992.” 
are reported as follows by the Markets Toronto sapere 865 2,362 33,745 26,225 
Intelligence Division of the Dominion De- yontre’t Ch) 222: 335 R428 B80T g2te 
partment of Agriculture, as compared to a Winnipeg Poaccic en Te 446 7,76 8,985 

. algary ... ie é $25 25,353 26,097 
week and a year ago: Edmonton ......... 5 189 1,148 2/655 
CATTLE. Senin preggers 
NO 5 5.5'ee 3 somes 1,724 6,481 78,012 80,165 
— Sales— : ‘ 
Week Same Year Year - Billed through—————- 
— work, to date, to date, Week Si ime Yea Year 
June 7. 922. 1923. 1922, onde < P 
Lt ee 6,367 5,270 142,829 122,376 yt 1922 Coss ‘ oon” 
Montreal (W.) ... 282 439 10,289 11,106 ‘Toronto ........... eae a 3,453 7,051 
Montreal [ey <.a0) One 579 9,105 11,049 / SS ee eee 3,006 2 
Winnipeg ........ 3,145 2,086 70,04: MOS00 BAGHUREOT CL) S.055 Sees cde ee 298 
soney se teeeeeeee 974 SiO’ (27,005 20700 AWinmipem: csacccc.cecce ences 7,643 9,744 
Zdmonton ......... 820 622 16,480 15,184 Calgary 210 2,959 2,491 
aa poor i = _ 25 
1 aa er 12,107 9,866 275,889 222,401 en Ee, 
—————Billed through—— Total 17,559 19,343 
Week Same Year Year 
ended week, todate, to date, 
- , June I 1922. 1923. 1922. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
UNMIS 4 Ginn aloes -4 92 483 15,3825 15,891 . 
Montreal (W.) ... 1,385 521 19,690 10,704 
Montreal (E.) .... 976 141 9.906 4,219 RECEIPTS. 
Winnipeg eowe Gao 259 10,057 4,76 
Calgary 15 229 3,379 4,860 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Edmonton ......... Seqeh Sete 282 104 Monday, June 4...... 20,698 4,414 66,860 18,301 
——_ Tuesday, June 5..... 12,912 4,144 6,971 
Total 1,683 58,639 40,540 Wednesday, June 6..11,466 2,63 8,749 
CALVES Thursday, June 7....10,613 4,403 7,400 
‘ a Friday, June 8....... 2,727 1,390 8 5,085 
Wak © — = Saturday, June 9.... 500 200 © 8,000 4,000 
eek Same ear rear —_ ——— _— 
ended week, todate, to date Total for week 58,911 17,262 . 215, 378 45,506 
June 7. 1922. 1923. 1922." # pen ee MR a PE TEM 
Toronto .......... Sc se Oe Eee wen: ..... ee Bee ee 
Montreal (W.) ... 1,479 25609 26,920. 30/899 «Year ago ........ poe dee pal) Satee 
Montreal (E.) .... 1.238 1.983 19/298 25.445 Two years ago....... 56,351 18,501 80,016 
Winnipe Viste resins 740 584 8, ENTS 
Calgary Seabaliae 111 “98 2890 g, oi pea asinine 
Edmonton ......... 163 316 1,853 1,654 Monday, June 4...... 95 436 
—_—— wets e — Tuesday, June 5..... 58 115 
MOY Sedesdadane 5, 795 ) 8,504 98,484 108,614 Wednesday, Sune 6. 15 aus 
a Seon ltes through——————_- Thursday, June 7.... oe 780 92 2 "237 346 
Jee ame Year Year Friday, June 8...... 1,747 4 4,272 1,371 
ended week, todate, to date, Saturday, June 9.... 300 stators 2,000 300 
June 7. 1922. 1923. 1922. _—_—_—_—- ee C 
sete i ie pihwnad 5 2 161 168 Total for week..... 17,441 365 26,873 2,568 
Montrea 5 Te a eT 21 42 . 7.07 23 397 
MGTINARIN(HI)? t,o cect owe 234 10 Previous week ...... 1 7,074 334 poe 10,697 
Winnipe 70 BOSE OSG 6ccceedevic 16,619 393 ),828 9,703 
Gaiener - siaaes pte tee wees eeccee Two years ago. Ae. 20,864 260 32,772 7,385 
Edmonton ........ oes : ; ag i : ; f , : tere 7 Receipts = Chicago for —, year to June 9, 1923, 
Sepetinens OO eae Speers ees with comparisons, were as follows: 
| eee ara 5 2 286 247 Year 
HOGS. 1923 
Sales Battles 2. iiaieudscsed asses 1,305,410 1,280,551 
Week Same Year Year i errr r errr rrr rer oT 380,221 : 95 
ended week, to date, to date, TRO sien 65 55 asc ces cele sosieves 4,524,453 3 ,620, 803 
June 7. 1922. 1923. 1922. BHEEP on ccccccccccevecsscsece 1,610,661 1,595, 016 
Toronto .......... 4,840 6,167 166,516 146,070 Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
Montreal (W.) ... 2,545 2,375 55,648 44,452° for 1923 to June ¥, with comparisons: 
Montreal (E.) ..... 657 1,122 20,913 20,311 
Winnipeg : 1855 116,515 = 77,094 . bby Year to 289,000 
Calgary 50,98 37,3 Week ending June 9.......... 04,000 17,289,000 
“nl He 271 ue pa Previous week ........ 707,000 
idee’? anaes ws Salen Corresponding week, - 620,000 2, 
a se 16,351 16,706 455,072 348,823 Corresponding week, 623,000 13,907,000 
wa oe —— . Corresponding week, 1920...... 571,009 14,600,000 
ee Same ear ear 
ended week, to date, to date, Average, 1909 to 1922....... 523,000 13,349,000 
, June 7. 1922. 1923. 1922. _ Combined receipts at seven points for the week 
peete ia cxeke 340 an oa 2 439 ending June 9, 1923, with comparisons: 
a 5 ° eoee eee de of e 
Montreal (E.) ..... iss) “Sie 554 60 *Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Winnipeg: :......... 981 692 40,368 9,590 Week ending June 9.. 204,000 664,000 135,000 
ee ie skhax 9,578 1,942 Previous week ...... 185,000 591,000 161,000 
Edmonton ......... Singes ca eae 432 707 Be sin eee eea sce 173,000 497,000 196,000 
_ —— os —_——_ UE? Sa W EN 60 <a ee ceo 166,000 483,000 201,000 
oo eer . 1,853 1,703 82,686 25,455, | POPES Se ee eee) 130,000 457,000 123,000 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Packing Houses 
Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Plants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Cabie Address: - Telephone: 
“*Eenorbrown,”® New York Bowling Green 0584 


Exclusive Engineers, Architects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 
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Combined receipts at seven markets for 1923 to date 
and the corresponding period for previous years: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Shee 


a eee ey oF 4,149,000 14,370,000 4,365, 000 
i ee ee eee 3,804,000 10,497,000 3,964,000 
aia bse pare eee 3,645,000 10,914,000 4°796,000 
EE oa.3 «cla ewiesenweiand 4,010,000 11,934,000 3,715,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 

Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
top — average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 
weeks: 


Average 

Number weight,- Prices 

received. lbs. Top. Average 

Week endirg June 9..*215,400 *240 











Previous week ......... 188,207 240 
WN 360.2 Satterg we dsenion 161,390 240 
ES ft Su eg Caiwedns un ca 162,797 238 
fA? ee 151,390 228 
ED oo bind ate e kc 160,424 231 
RR ere 142,091 236 
p ERE SR era 111,806 223 
ak oN pana calen wee 121,025 227 
RIE ah cine 1a Meee eee 108,012 229 
pe ee ce ere 144,474 237 








Average, 1913-1922... 138,900 233 can 45 $11.90 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending June 
9, 1923, unofficial. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ending June 9....$10.05 $ 6.95 $ 5.65 $13.65 
Previous week ........ 9.8 6.50 13.50 
1922 12.15 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 





Average, 1913-1922....$10.95 $11.90 $ 7.40 $11.75 
Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
for weeks mentioned: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
500 188,500 42,900 
148,540 41,961 
140,562 72,801 


*Week ending June 9 
Previous week 
1922 






1921 130,025 72,631 
1920 119,220 34,069 
1919 140,237 76,213 


45,431 131,739 49,543 


*Saturday, June 9, 1923, estimated. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughter for the week ending 
June 9, 1923: 





PE UNDER oc bd ecw me een cage dee AV ieee eens 23,600 
Anglo-American Provision Co................+. 9,000 
AMINE ORI abc Ciuc cee nccrteen deacwcne eens 27,900 
ree ee PERIOD (NDS ois.cke cc ese kas adn comabs 11,300 
A Oss. 9 vig b.dhais 6.0ae ete nceeswesemee caus } 
Wilton & CO........- 
Boyd-Lunham & Co... 
DA le ee ea earn ee 
I 60d. Siac 'o wid we & <5 35 Oy 6 mime eed nee a 
I EG go dad Salim e wi genes ddmnsescese- Ge 
Independent Packing Co. Giada cthades an ed emeey 5,300 
EI ANNIE WING 6 6.9. d:0'y 6:6:0:0.000 Cee Nedenedes 6,3 
WE SIN Gal dcecees se citecisqcecanes 5,200 
pT Rg en ere ee rrr rr rr 400 
SE ile eGo eK + C8 been chek eeUnwediesaaee ees 25,800 
SS 5 pra srarna ataharacd a0 ace ahscanw aw teinaceedirdigid 196,400 
NMR WN, no od. o'5 5k eee a hadeeteonecages 159,400 
EE EE aio odin G-c0 hea ced eee ee emeren er aeee 148,300 
DE OE Mig i d'd.d.nic ni elais he Seeee wade cums 133,700 
THICG “YOREO RBG. 65.c < cccdsividvsadeccccsaccasce 125,400 


Prices at Chicago, Thursday, June 14, 1923: 
CATTLE. 


Beef Steers: 
Med. and heavy wt. (1,100 Ibs. up)— 


nee PURI io iie iss adenteses $10.65@11.35 
occ due dudes cates oanu ey tceasee,s 9.90@ 10.65 
EE roe ahi vcr dsadeuee ude awen . 8.50@ 9.90 
GNI cic t 8d aw ares eelaneued saeem es 7.50@ 8.50 
Light weight (1,100 Ibs. down)— 
CMO: GRO . PEMMIG. 65. occdscusadsces 10.50@11.25 
EES Cg iw enna akin gms deta aaa Oar 9.80@10.50 
DET ake 4 i dw cegeeescamaviectesdey 8.40@ 9.80 
CIN Go kasd. setchda 4 viceadennalae anes 6.50@ 8.40 
Butcher Cattle: 
Heifers, common choice............... 6.00@10.25 
COME, COMMON GHOLCO Ss . 6.05 is cekscecccas 4.25@ 8.35 
Bulls, bologna and beef... ...ccscccsccs 4.25@ 7.25 
Canners and Cutters: 
NN UD PIII re oda cic da wena sae nieee 2.75@ 4.25 
ere ee ere 1.. 4.25@ 5.50 


Veal Calves: 
Light and med. weight, med. good and 


CRN ine Ve Rbwee eau tnuin a G00 # cestierais 8.25@11.00 
Heavy weight, common choice......... 4.00@ 8.25 
HOGS. 
MR a cehatasdetsesen tees sdveed guess $ 7.05 
BES 0 ER ee, aren Se pe See oe 6.60@ 6.90 


Heavy weight (250 lbs. up), med. choice 6.60@ 
Med. weight (200-250 Ibs.), med. choice. 6.75@ 7.05 
Light weights (150-200 Ibs.), com. choice 6.65@ 7.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.), com. choice... 6.25@ 6.90 


sass 


Packing sows (250 Ibs. up), smooth..... 5.85@ 6.35 
Packing sows (200 Ibs. up), rough...... 5.60@ 5.90 
PT EE Gs canes csnccty ov esos eases 5.00@ 6.25 
SHEEP 
Lambs (85 Ibs. down), med. prime...... $12.00@14.75 
a are 9.00@12.00 
PR RUIN, 60d ovine Fatu die Veislas tube nd rengers 13.75@16.35 
BT ee rr 8.25@13.00 


Wethers. medium prime 4.50@ 8.25 
Ewes, medium choice. . eeu - 8.00@ 6.25 
CS AP CRN is Sees iseesceecess 1.25@ 4.00 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actval Carlot auties. Thursday, June 14, 


Green Meats. 


we xy Hams— 














Ibs. avg @16 
10 12 Ibs. avg @15% 
12-14 lbs. avg... @15\% 
14-16 Ibs. avg... @14% 
16-18 Ibs. avg... @14%& 
18-20 Ibs. avg @14% 
Skinned Hams— 
ey ore ee @16% 
I i Se i te @16% 
kD I ere eer eae @a16% 
ee eee @14% 
22-26 Ibs. avg @13% 
24-26 Ibs. avg @13 
25-30 Ibs. avg @12% 
Picnics— 
en Ae ga ous Me paaeeeu ress @ 7% 
De ee ie pacihe keen seeiedtouss @ 7% 
ee ME bask sctissses aede ews @ 7% 
ee OL Mahe bcbcteese ws oeedassechs @ 7% 
Clear Bellies— 
OP on ag BSR ee eee @18 
ce bce Rae e dee kes > @15% 
Be Ey Ry ee eee @13 
op eS 2 eee eens @i2 
|. ae ee Sheees keen n Eh e @11% 
Pickled Meats. 
Regular Hams— 
eS Piven cctebebnsccnse seh @16 
10-12 Ibs. Ss ere ers @15% 
a: @15% 
@15 
@15 
@15 
@16% 
@16% 
al6% 
@14% 
@13% 
@13 
@12% 
@ 8% 
@ 7% 
: @ 7% 
a ee See er eres @ 7% 
Clear Belties— 
6 PL cu bivw ss yiveddesenbesens @18 
8 10 ach bsspskhew sds ean euees @15% 
Ee otc sckwhesvsbuebeebece @13 
ge eee es a@i2 
Se EEE MR ss peces shea busesepaernncs> a@ai11ly% 
Dry Salt Meats. 
WES, Soceneunancaun @ 9% 
EES POE TCC PEE EET ert err @ 9% 
NE Gs click cawesabhsebe es @ 7% 
ge Eee errr rer Seals @ 7% 
Se este l sso sesh ee saess baba beet aa @ 7% 
~, Backs— 
ey ee re eee @ &% 
10-12 EN kik ages once aceeenewennsk @ 8% 
12-14 lbs. avg....... fexebkbdunsesnen @g9 
eS ee LeoseheRASS SESS @ 9% 
ne RY A A ae os wk die sp @ 9% 
18-20 lbs. avg........ papa hes neces Se @ 9% 
i wo sank Sak eeethaeeeeks @10 
Clear Bellies— 
EE ET eT CTS Per @1o% 
RE Set RRR Rr ana ree @i0% 
cee. nu eae ha dscee be @10% 
2s EE ye tere @10 
a RS ere eee es aw 
30. SRE SRC eyes area @10 


Nominal asked. 





SHOULD GROW PROFITABLE PORK. 
“Housewives want short light-weight 
shanks on the hams they buy,” said Sleeter 


Bull, of the Meat Division of the Illinois 
Experiment Station. He has made a 


thorough study of the carcasses of 45 hogs, 
representing the different lard types, in 
the feeding test that finished recently at 
Urbana. He finds that the meat is thick 
when the legs are short; and it acquired 
no extra thickness with long legs. 
People buy hams for the meat, not for 
the bone. Beef and mutton producers em- 


phasize thick flesh rather than big frame. 
Perhaps swine breeders should do the 
same. 


FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1923. 












Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
De <ssantaxennde 11.25 11.30 11.22%, 11.22% 
IE, 20056020 oe Mae 521% 11.55 11.42% 11.4214 
RIBS—( Boxed » more than loose) — 

Tt are . saad aiicee 8.95 
Dees shesseunes Yo 9.27% 9.20 9.20 
MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1923. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
July 11.17% 11.27% 11.15 11.27% 
Sept 11.40 11.47% 11.35 11.47% 
Oct - 11.50 11.57% 11.50 11.5714 
RIBS—(Boxed more than loose)— 
July LO ones sire ais 8.95 
Sept 9.10 9.22% 9.10 9.2214 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
MY Ssxo0sssshe> 11.30 11.4744 11.27% 11.42% 
Es aseseessees 11.52% 11.65 11.52% 11.65 
i. seas eeeneee « ey 11.75 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c more than ‘loose)— 
OT eee 9.17 y+. bp, 9.07% 9.071% 


Sept. 9.25 9/3 4 9.25 9.3246 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1923. 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
a. echessaseans 11.42% 11.42% 11.35 11.35 
— see Sate epee 11.65 11.67% 11.55 11.55 
Se rr ieeee sade 11.67% 
nine_—(Boxe “1 25¢e more than loose) — 
ee ee 9.20 20 9.17% 9.17% 
re 9.37% 9. 45 9.37% 9.3714 Vy 
THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
OS ee 11.25 11.32% 11.25 11.27% 
Sept. 11.47% 11.55 11.47% 11.47% 
Oct. 11.65 11.65 11.60 11.60 


RIBS _—(Box : mere than loose)— 





Silly concscucess. 35 OS) ONS: ONS 
SS ET ee “9.37% 9.40 9.37% 9.37% 
FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
May ete eeee seas er . 
Dee Satvesus ess 5 Ree 11.3% 11.22% 
—_ bebke cakun's 11.50 11.57% 11.47% 
UE scape hoaese 11.60 11.6714 11.60 
Rins_—( Boxed 25c¢ mere than eee Dee e 
Sr Tr y15 374 9.15 9.35 
eee rere 9. 40 °. 6214 9.40 9.57% 
—_>——_—_ 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H, C, Zaun.) 


New York, June 13, 1923——Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts: Pork loins, 19@22c; green hams, 
8-10 Ibs., 18%c; 10-12 lbs., 17@17%c; 12- 
14 lbs., 16%@17c; green clear bellies, 
6-8 lbs., 19c; 8-10 Ibs., 18c; 10-12 Ilbs., 
17%4c; 12-14 lbs., 16%c; green rib bellies, 
10-12 lbs., 163%4,c; 12-14 lbs., 164%4c; sweet 
pickled clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 13c; 8-10 lbs., 
13%c; 10-12 Ibs., 13%c; 12-14 Ibs., 13c; 
sweet pickled rib bellies, 10-12 lbs., 13c; 
12-14 lbs., 13c; sweet pickled hams, 8-10 
Ibs., 173%@17%c; 10-12 lbs., 174%c; 12-14 
lbs., 17c; dressed hogs, 12%c; city steam 
lard, 114%c; compound, 13@13'%c. 

Western prices, green cuts: Pork loins, 
8-10 Ibs., 154%4@16c; 10-12 lbs., 15@15'%e: 
12-14 lbs., 14@15c; 14-16 lbs., 124%@13'%c; 
skinned shoulders, 11@13c; boneless butts, 
18@20c; Boston butts, 12%@14c; lean 
trimmings, 11@12c; regular trimmings, 
9@10c; spareribs, 8@10c; neck ribs, 5c; 
kidneys, 5@6c; livers, 3c; pig tongues, 1l4c; 
pig tails, 13@14c. 











DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 





For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
carried in stock for standard 
y sizes. 

Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co. 


6S William St. - © «© NewYork 











June 16, 1923. 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, June 14, 
1923, with comparisons, were reported to 

The National Provisioner as follows: 





Week Cor. 

ending Previous week, 

June 14. 1922. 

Rem Be Oe vkckcisclescs 17,400 18,100 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co 10,400 10,100 
EE AD. bo nesecneeranes 21,5 13,800 
G. H. Hammond & Co.. 10,500 8,500 
CE SS ee 19,7 16,800 
le a ee 17,400 12,500 
Boyd-Lunham & Co....... 30K 8,600 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 15,300 15,200 
Roberts & Oake.......... 5,200 6,600 
ae a ee 6,200 6,000 
Independent Packing Co... 5,400 7,100 
Brennan Packing Co..... 5,2 5,700 
Wm. Davies Co...... ‘ 7 4,300 
ager Peccimg ©o......... 20 2D § ssess 
MEE Seca nkskedsaedsann> 8,100 
BE  56S646sN eS sahara e 156,700 141,200 











CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 


eens ~ weekly by C. W. Kaiser, Sec’y United 
Master Sotchees Ass'n of Chicago.) 


Beef. 


3 
Rib roast, heavy end......... s 20 
Rib roast, light end.......cccess 82 22 
Chuck roast f 14 
er) SNE; st <tsabene se eos nn 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut 
Steaks, porterhouse 
Steaks, flank 
A ere 15 14 
Corned briskets, boneless * 
Corned plates 





Lamb. 


OO ORES ee re eer 45 28 
Stews 
Chops, 
Chops, rib ¢ 


Pork, 


Whelan, BIN BOG: 650s ciccdvcccccces 20 
Wee, RUUNRS DVB sss 0% s0e0ase os ewen 19 
whole, 12 to 14 
whole, 


Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 
Chops 
Shoulders as 
Er ee ee re ry ere 
Spareribs 
Hocks ... 
Leaf lard. 






Hindquarters 
COMED syn teaeecvnssostsuneeeeeewenee 


Shoulders . 
CO eae oe 
Se Me WOU WEES 6 oc ciccnndvceesisovcccec 


Butchers’ Offal. 


@ 
DCL icc ds cabasb ener oes xeeuencwsu tuk @ 
Bones, per 100 Ibs..............0+- ovccece 
Calf skins 
Kips 
Deacons @ 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Is. 
Double refined saltpetre, gran, L C L... 6% 
Crystals i! 
Double refined nitrate of soda, " 
ee We Ge Wis WHUIIII, o cccccccccce 4y% 4% 
Less a carloads, granulated........ 4% 4 
Crysta . 52 
Kegs, 100@130 lbs., le more. 
Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 
Md: <stsuwpeubbe saehe esses oaeseews 10% 10 


ee 000 MD is vis skin oes .00seesesenees 10% 10Y¥% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots........ ne 10 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbl eeesee 5% 
In ton lots, gran, or powdered, in bbls. HE 5% 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, 3c Cuba duty paid. 
OCC SURAT, BO DRM s o..o.c.cs6s0csccce 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
and invert 
Standard, granulated, f. 0. b. 
ee. © Ge Wiad asibededaenasenas 9.50@ 9.90 
Plantation, granulated, f. 0. b. New Or 
leans (less 2 per cent)......cccsooss 9.00@ 9.25 
White clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans 
ee re re er ee a9 
g 


@ 8s 
@ 7% 


— clarified, f. 0. b. New Orleans 

MES) scversbutenctuswheanesebeueenys @ $ 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, - o. b., Chi- 
Me, BULK ..ccvceccoccecesiocesscvenceeced 
—. car lots, per ton, f. 0. bs Chicago, 

Rock, car at algae ote 








O16 S$8SSSSSSS3S39° 
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‘5 
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June 16, 1923. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ending Cor. week, 
June 16. 1922 

























Prime native steers......... 164%@17% 15 @16 
Good native steers.......... 15 @16 @15 
Medium steers ............. ) 13° @14 
Mipifers, ZO0d ...c.c.ccan ss, 13 D 114%@15 
oh SE Rae ORES ie te 10 @12 
Hind quarters, choice. , aie @21 
Fore quarters, choice....... @ @10 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer Loins, No. 1.......... @35 @30 
Steer Toine, No: 2.......... @33 @28 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1.... @45 @40 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2...: @42 @36 
Steer Loin Ends (hips)..... @25 @24 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2..... @24 @23 
DW SMM eee ee 16 @27 18 @24 
Cow Short Loins............ 25 @34 24 @32 
Cow Loin Ends (ae 14 @20 12 @16 
Steer Ribs, No. 1... Ae @23 @21 
Steer Ribs, No. 2. 3 @22 @2 
Cow Mite, No: U........5... @20 @19 
OW TOe: NO: De oes cases, @17 @17 
ASO AEDS NOE Bcc «4 aa «3c @12 @13 
Steer Rounds, No. 1........ @17 @17 
Steer Rounds, No. 2........ @15% @16% 
Steer Chucks, No. 1........ @i1 @ 9% 
Steer Chucks, No. 2........ @ 9 @9 
le GRR ES EO aca 12 @15 14 @15% 
OW OHIOMR oo soso soo cc sc 8 @9 7 @8 
Steer Plates Raided wine acite @ 9% @s 
Medium Plates ............ @ 8% @ 7% 
BEBOM, OND, Boo asia ores @16 @16 
SrIEROCLE, ONG, Do. o cs vc ccs @12 @12 
Steer Navel Ends.... as @ 6 @5 
Cow Navel Ends.. oe @ 5% 4 @5% 
Fore Shanks . @ @ 4% 
RENIN TOMI 6.5 aoe ss cscs. @ 4 @4 
LL ite Sa ea ea 18 @22 18 @20 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless. @65 @50 
Strip Loins, No. 2.......... @55 @45 
Strip Loins, No. 3.......... @i4 @12 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1........ @32 @28 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2........ @26 @24 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3........ @i1s @17 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.... @70 @7m 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.... @60 @65 
ee a a i @l1jq 18 @28 
AMOK “TEOOES ook ksi k ceca cs @i7 @20 
Boneless Chucks ........ * @9 @10 
Shoulder Clods ........ @13 15 
Hanging Tenderloins a 8 
MMM, Scio ocigss de che @9 @s8 
Beef Product. 
PL AR de | | a 7 @8 5 @8 
Se aE SIS ia oe 4@5 4%@ 8 
MMMM SS saa 53 pase esa saa ae 29° @30 28 @30 
pd hay acy a J an 40 @41 24 @28 
ORTON, POP Wes .ccccaceees 7 @8 @ 8 
Fresh Tripe, plain.......... @ 4 @4 
Pros Gripe: WH. C.......<... @ 6% @5 
LL Pe eae 6 @8 7 @10 
Kidneys, per Ib............. 64%@ 9 10 @10% 
Veal. 
Choice Carcass ............. 17 @18 17 @18 
Good Carcass .............. 12 @16 13 @16 
POOR FAGMON cnet cccaaen 20 @27 20 @25 
ROOD TAU asia svc dos eccne 8 @12 8 @12 
Medium Backs 6 6 @8 
Brains, each 6 @8 
Sweetbreads 52 @55 
Calf Livers 33 @35 
Choice Lambs @30 
Medium Lambs @28 
Choice Saddles @34 
Medium Saddles 3F @30 
RHOICG WOPER) icc ci ciives cess @22 
Medium Fores 5 @2 
Lamb Fries, per Ib.........31 @32 23 @24 
Lamb Tongues, each........ @13 @18 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib....... @25 @25 
Mutton. 
i ae @7 @7 
MEG UDO oie isaesssveac van @13 @13 
eave Baddles oo. ek cccccc cs @10 @10 
SRG PIRMOIDD: 656.5606 ve cece @i1s @18 
Fee @5 @6 
RM ER Sor cc nlsls saa ow @9 @9 
a ee eee one @20 @i9 
BOON, THB a icoia is cc 5s ce @20 @20 
Mutton Stew ....... @ 4 @ 6 
Sheep Tongues, ea Riss @138 @ 8 
Sheep Heads, each @10 @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
i ae” @14 @15 
Pork Loins, 8@10 Ibs. ave. ai @l19 
MME MORIA 65 as cog rareenes @ii ay 
WMO OSs Slo aitigee one @52 @50 
MRC Sooo Pa Sore twrorcielen @ 6 @8& 
EE Fs NSA eo ocsy ois Sasi @10 @15% 
NEE SRP Serco ited @19% @15 
Rarer ee ie @ 5% @i7 
Extra lean trimmings...... @ 9% @14 
+ NORE ORNS Be fe oa = ea regs ie @ 7% @s 
MNES Seen Sma cca ties cc @5 @s 
BOM MORE 6s lend Sis ee ered cota @ 4% @ 4% 
ge ey ae @ 5b @7 
SRG TROBE oe ioc ow hese @7 @9 
eee @11% @11% 
Cheek Meat ....... cares @ 7% @ 9% 
Hog Livers, per It Be @ 4% 4%4@ 5 
MOCK. BOOOS ...5% 50. @3 @ 3% 
Skinned Shoulders @ 9 @13% 
OS Ve 5 ee @4 @ 4% 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib........ @ 4% @ 5 
eo ee an al @1s 
A Ae @9a @9 
ER ED 6 so disa cinervin'slse'ed-c @9o @s 
ARES eee @9o @10 
oe a ae a@ai11% @1l2y% 
SR a RC eee @18 @29 
RUEEN AS se ctw V's ones tua ck sks @ 9% @i5 
toy, HEL AOR DE ee @18 @24 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons...... 22 
Country style sausage, fresh, in link...... 15 
Country style sausage, fresh, in bulk..... 14 
Country style sausage, Mee cecccca was 17 
Mixed sausage, BM eas Kccucnwéweciadsc 13 
Frankfurts in pork Rh a6s Gwtawesees @14 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............... @16 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.............. Gish 
Bologna in beef miadles, choice........ 14 


Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice........ @14 








Liver sausage in BOS CUES we pccccecore 16 
Liver sausage in beef rounds....... ‘ ‘ 10 
SAU SUM soi e'cis.a/tigv'aie.varcieo 11 
New England luncheon specialty @22 
Liberty luncheon specialty. Saran @Q17i 
Minced luncheon specialty wawere @14 
MOM ME DMMINMMNC oF ellis cee cieiwins veda cie Sores @20 
PR EMM oilers sivas k dccndee ce che @15 
EM SOMME ME evra ciieeiw'cce pnb Cs cceciesnvicc @14% 


DRY SAUSAGE. 





Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ davies @47 
Cervelat, new condition, in hog bungs...... @16 
Cervelat, new condition, in bee? middles... @16 
TOEMBOr OANVOIRE co. ccesccccsescenccccn., @21 
MEME ihe lartcsr ena o Sishecc Moi vi ose erect @24 
PERM eine vate sihiowra Sov warecle ck @22 
Bey Oe MINTO, COOLER 65 iis o'scecsesscccccn cs 42 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs..... wan 41 
B. C. Salami, new condition........ Seeeate 20 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles........... oe 37 
Genoa atyle MI 3.6 gS 6 ieidok 6d sa'urceerc 51 
QUEEN oc. ecicecincca secs sc rrr rere ye Tete e 31 
Mortadella, new condition.................. @20 
etre a lselis = eleie oc sce deie asin opcode @46 
Italian style hams...... baa awaee higeeenan 37 
VERGE OPIN DAO vie 6. 0's6'o's o's. kvcoooeecec 37 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

SHIN CING, S00 CEROB. 5 50s cesceedecciccces o- 5.78 

Large tins, 1 to REMEDF i6i65:0.0100< 0060-000:ssecicec MOO 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate. .......ccccccce Serre 

Large tins, 1 to crate........... 





Frankfurt style sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate... coccscccces OOO 





MUO CNB GL UO CPRIB ov 5 obi ose occctccncse - 7.50 
Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate............. redocecccsce GOD 

Large tins, 1 to crate................ asa eben -- 7.00 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B, CHICAGO.} 
Beef rounds, domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, per 
OP scnenisacenese aerewiele a4 HORORC REE eeseea << 
Beef rounds, export, 225 sets, per tce., per set .22 
Beef rounds, export, 140 sets, per tce., per set .32 
Beef middles, 110 sets, per tierce, per set.... .65 
Reef bungs, No. 1, 400 pieces, per tce., per pce. .30 
Beef bungs, No. 2, 400 Pieces, per tce., per 






ce ee PGRDAERS Cad Ones CON KES SSC x 18@22 
Beef weasands, No. 1, gS 16 
Beef weasands, No. ee NINOS wo scene cause E 
Beef bladders, small, per doz................. 1.75 
Beef bladders, medium, Dia o:e eaie-0neree coe 3.40 
Beef bladders, large, per doz........... -$1.00@1.25 
Hog casings, medium, f. o. ig RE hic 6:6 ws aie) .85 
Hog casings, extra narrow, selected, per lb., 

ee Seisi0: nie S\e) SANG 69 sin 4 Wiebe 046 5-046. 6:6 2.00 
Hog middles, with cap, per set... 15 
Hog middles, without cap, per set -. 14 
PROM UCUINM OMUNOC ig ic cic a:c:<'6.d6es 060s #6 oca0.c0 -20 
Hog bungs, large prime.........c.ccccccccccs 12 
ERO MMSE NOGA ISID Ss 3.6. oa'x «0: 0'd.a's\o-0'<iddiedco ecco -05 
Hog bungs, narrow, no demand........... eecce= sO 
Hog stomachs, per piece...................... 041% 


Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl................ s 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl..... ececees 45.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl............ 51.00 
CANNED MEATS. 
No. %. No.1. No.2. No.6 
es $ 2.35 





Corned beef ......... wae 2. $ 4.00 $13.00 
Roast be ° “7 2.35 15.00 
Roast mutton 2.40 7 16.50 
Sliced dried beef. 2.00 4.50 Sele 
Ox tongue, whole...... +: “gues «++. 17.50 56,00 
Lunch tongue .......... 2.85 4.70 34.50 
Corned beef hash....... 2.75 4 cece 
Hamburger steaks with 

CRN oceccsctcccccee. 2.00 2.25 4.25 eeee 
Vienna style sausage... 1.15 2.25 4.15 seus 
Veal loaf, medium size. 2 os seee ° 


Chili con carne with, or 
without, beans ........ o... 1.25 aes eoce 





Potted meats .......... -80 “os ee eclee 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
MEG OR STIONK,: DOMWURR 5 o'5.5.53)<)s.6 0.210.010 54.0 0's'0' a s.aio-cee 22.00 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces... -. 24.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 Ds 6 sis Kd eed 24.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 PIU itch eevede dacs 22.00 
Clear back pork, 50 to 60 pieces................ 21.00 
Clear plate pork, 20 to 35 pieces............... 18.50 
Clear plate pork. 35 to 45 ss x we cknwislewce 18.25 
RMON SHOUT elas cieisiaicia- orem dctavecaas Gowdiadendivce 17.50 
MIMO NONE co kc Cea ate hte Sadlec ch aa alg ck, 18.5 
SMM UME oho e ie ancaoactevead NGC kak. Oe cone 17.00 
Extra plate beef, 200-Ib. barrels............... 18,00 
BUTTERINE. 

1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 

CO incase CHER eaNa ew aceeeD eeeedeieeces 21 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 1-Ib.............. 22 
Cartons, rolls on pene, 2 eee 21% 
Shortenings, 380@ ID. CaO. 2... eg wedds 16 
Nut Margarine, prints, 1-lb................ @20 

COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..... 1.70 @1.72% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops..... 1.90 @1.92% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops..... 1.8744 @1.90 








Red oak lard tes.......0.00. ee ees eeeee 62.5246 @2,55 
White oak lard tes............ ee eeeeee 2.82% @2.85 
NURICW OGM REIN CON cic.c sc sma ccceecianee 3.20 
DRY SALT MEATS. 

Le ea, ne i i irae @9 
MERENO) CHOEG TMI 6 oo ois occ 0:6 oeieodnccccucce 9 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib, en 110% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs.................. @10 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs.................. @ 9% 
Clear bellies, 20@25 Ibs.................. @ 9% 
Clear bellies, 25@30 lbs................0.. @ 9% 
Hil betes, O25 We... .. ss <sccccccca... @ 9% 
Clear bellies, 25@80 Ibs.................. @ 9% 
Mae baoks, T0@(2 lie... <..<ccccciecccc.. @ 8% 
Fat backs, 12@14 Ibs............0. . @ 8% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs......... 4 @.9 
Regular plates ........... se @T™% 
RMENEID widSe ri atideo doe esis. 0 Sha lhe Sodeenk @7 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 Ibs........... 238 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs.......... 24 
Standard regular hams, 12@16 Ibs........ -191%4@20 
COM CONS TID eek a ccd didciccsaeec “ @12 
Breakfast bacon, fancy, 6@8 Ibs 4 @30 
Standard bacon, fancy, 6@8 lbs..... ae @24 
Standard bacon, 8@12 lbs................. 20% @23 
Standard bacon, 12@14 lbs................ @20 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 Ibs............ @20% 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, surplus fat 

Oe NN cc cacccescuswacecswce sacs @33 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, surplus fat 

GH, ameked:...c06.<< aetegeratescene< aeen @35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 

ts MIN eins’ ene ce dacace can siteecese 37 
Picnics, skin on, surplus fat off, smoked.. 19 


Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, smoked.. @20 
RMIRUENT GG 3 6e ceRa ad ca cecadenacedshoaccdc cca @40 








FERTILIZERS. 
Ground Arie GlGGd c.6.o 5 ois sind a cicndeeseks 
Unground and crushed blood............. 
|e, OE a Oi 
Ground tankage, 10 to 11%.............. 
Ground tankage, 6 to 9%........cececeee 
Crushed and unground tankage 
Ground raw bone, per ton............... : 
Ground steamed bone, per ton 
Unground, steamed bone............ - 
Unground bone tankage................. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Per ton. 
INOs ge UUM ied oe cwauecdiese Caiweinies $250.00@300.00 
Seat, MMIEMMS 60s dar 6 Ga wtarke cera sabes cee 175.00@225.00 
iO Raa. cteddadceauedeadevews 100.00@150.00 
Hoofs, black and striped.............. 45.00@ 50.00 
RECN WIE e550 o:sicisid ascicive 90. 100.00 
CUGINE NOONE ec weccccntvincece 35. 38.00 
Round shin bones, heavies..... F 175.00@185.00 
Round shin bones, lights and med..... 125.00@140.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies.............. 90.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, lights and med...... 70.00@ 80.00 
Thigh bones, heavies............... ++» 140.00@150.00 
Thigh bones, lights and med.......... wnat Bey 
Buttock bones .......... Riseeneteanee i 70.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles............. 33.00@ 35.00 
Rejected mfg. bones... .....cccccccccec 48.00@50.00 


Note—Foregoing horns, hoofs and bones must be 
assorted, free from grease spots and cracks, hard and 
clean, uniform as to cut and weight, packed in double 
bags and carload lots, also well and favorably known 
to foreign and domestic manufacturers. 


LARD (Unrefined). 


Prime, steam, cash, tierces............ @11.30 
PRUNE, GUONI, TOONS 6.6 oo 5 addacs scecee @10.50 
1 ES REE tp Ree @10.37% 
PACER N AMINO 5004's, digibaicicin «/dideiie Cee grass 12.00@12.50 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib., tcs.... @12.75 
MEO MONUS RIOSOONS du s.c ota duis eeingcc coe coe's @11.75 
RUN Pe of oti accel ccasc ee atediute © @13.50 

Barrels, %c over tierces; half barrels, ec over 
= tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., %e to le over 
tierces. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 





IRON GI GROIN oe ove foc'd scacicie avian nocSe< ocx 11% @12 

MEW SUN eet an ho ns eke 11 @11% 
BRM ANG, BORO OM go 6.0 iad acc 6 bne'n cia cobeiere 104% @10% 
PES IN A ONIN GND cas ox cuivresciccbes code 9% @10 

Ne CO FOLEOE UNS an Ne ao, Clas ain! eraiareig: a Wiheisee elas 9 @9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............... 84@ 8% 
No. 2 oleo stearine, edible................. 84@ 8% 

TALLOWS AND GREASES. 

PRE HOMO ooo 4.6; Sacdin o's Sav a akwle ck ae eae 8% 
Choice country tallow...... 7% 
Packers’ prime, loose tallow.. 7% 
Packers’ No. 2 loose tallow 4 5% 
PRUMGEW ING. Wt NMNOW 6 66 cocccces cwncicicec 5%@ 6 

White, cholee TOkee. . o.oo. ciccccheccccce 7%@ T™% 
bl ia ea eee arenas 7 @T™,; 
Yellow ‘grease, 10 to 15 per cent acid...... 6 @ 6% 
Yellow grease, 15 to 30 per cent acid...... 54%@ 6 

RIE MNES os Mra aalgie Ceca wee ceceoecccwa 5144@ 5% 
PONURININE MUNIN 50/01 ind blwa' Bic a:aecesieid divbe's 6 @ 6% 
tone, naphtha extracted................... 54@ 5% 
ME Wiktialt tase oot tea dBulana/é<hsadewcacae 5%@ 6 

CAGRUB RO QLOROR, LODKR 5s. s 5 died ncedaccce 5 @5% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cottonseed oil—white, deodorized, in bbls. .12%@13\% 


Yellow, deodorized, in bbls.............. 12% @12% 
Biot Be: Sing TOGNG, “ OMICRR 6 o's. 0550 kc ccnes coe 11 @11\% 
P. S. Y¥., soap grade, loose.......... nom.10%@11 


Soap stock, bbls., concen., 65%, f. 0. b. 
UE cece odie dcuatewidon’ 
Linseed oil, loose, per gal.... 














SOT SE INS n heen oa ccceneeceneSeelnes 94@ 9% 
Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast.... 9 @ 9% 
Cocoanut oil, seller tank, f. o. b. coast.... 8 @ 8% 
ANIMAL OILS. . 

BINS MIN RN Se aos occ eos 3 os sak 34@l14 

Extra winter strained lard................ 114 @11% 
ECS SCE RR Renny 10% @11\4 
MCI “NGS “IONE . Oller ccc wcecesevaewras 10% @10% 
Rete WIN Se oad v oho ocak eds oddkwmesenn 9% @10%4 
BN MINN 556. dsas5 god SARK o Cow a RR Creal 94@ 9% 
RRO  MOMUNIIOIDY OED oo. ccccectcccccccceeecee, 13 @13% 
Extra neatsfoot oil - 10% @10% 


9% @10\ 
- 94% @10\ 


No. 1 neatsfoot oil 
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BOOMING “MEAT FOR HEALTH WEEK” 
(Continued from page 22.) 


Agar Packing & Provision Co., and Ar- 
mour & Co. 


One of the most important features of 
“Meat for Health Week” is the series of 
meat demonstrations which may be given 
by those who desire to attract attention 
through this feature. In telling how this 
can be done, Miss Gudrun Carlson, head 
of the home economics bureau of the In- 
stitute, said to the sales managers: 


HOW TO PROMOTE MEAT DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 


It is taken for granted that we all agree 
on the decided value of demonstrations 
if they serve a definite purpose, if they 
are well planned, and interestingly pre- 
sented. A housewife may hear a discus- 
sion on how to buy or how to cook a 
certain cut of meat, but it is not until she 
has seen the actual cut as it looks when 
bought, and when cooked, that she feels 
truly informed on the subject. Further- 
more, through a demonstration the house- 
wife is stimulated to an added interest in 
learning other facts about meat and its 
use. 

The main question of practical im- 
portance to you at this meeting, however, 
relates to the kinds and plans for demon- 
sirations which can be given during meat 
week. 

The past winter and spring a large 
number of cutting demonstrations have 
been given and have proved both popular 
and effective. These have been given 
under the auspices of home economics de. 
partments, women’s clubs, meat councils, 
and various other organizations. During 
the month of June most educational in- 
stitutions are closed and clubs have ended 
their programs until fall, so it would be 


necessary for each locality to determine 
which of its organizations might be inter- 
ested in a co-operative or joint meeting. 


Study Details for Meetings. 


A mass meeting or general meeting to 
which the public is invited, such as have 
already been carried out in a number of 
cities, is a splendid plan, but the place, 
the date, and the time must be well ad- 
vertised by posters in the meat shops, by 
notices and ads in the newspapers, and, 
when possible, through invitations or 
tickets issued by each dealer to his cus- 
tomers. Such a demonstration should be 
very successful if all details are carefully 
worked out. It is best to limit the time 
to an hour and a half, leaving time after- 
ward for questions and discussion. 

A side of beef, or pork and lamb, is 
usually enough to cut up for one demon- 
stration. Other parts of the anirmal used 
for food should be on display also, such 
as tongue, tail, tripe, liver, heart, kidneys, 
brains, sweetbreads, etc. 

To open the demonstration, give a short 
talk on the purpose, grade of meat. how 
to select good meat, and the reasons for 
differences in tenderness and flavor of 
meat cuts, and therefore differences in 
price. Follow this with the cutting, and 
explain at the same time the wholesale 
and retail cuts and their percentage 
weights as they are shown to the audi- 
ence, the characteristics, quality, and 
methods of cooking best suited to each cut. 

Both the cutting and talking may be 
done by one man, or one may do the cut- 
ting and another the talking. In some 
cases a trained home economics teacher, 
or other woman who is familiar with meat 
cuts may be secured to assist. 


How Dealers Can Use Charts. 
When a demonstration cannot be ar- 


ranged as already suggested, dealers can 
plan a display of charts and cuts in their 














AN ATTRACTIVE SHOP DISPLAY FOR “MEAT FOR HEALTH WEEK.” 


(1) Boiled Ham (2) Sausage (3) Veal Loaf 


(7) Flat Bone Pot Roast (8) Beef Round, Chuck Roast 


(4) Tongue (5) Sliced Ham (6) Frankfurts 
(9) Rolled Rib 


(10) Pork Loins, Chops and Calas 


own shops, well labelled with names and 
ways of preparing. The dealer may even 
announce a definite time each day when 
he will make a special point of having 
someone on hand to explain and answer 
all questions on meat and meat cuts. 

Another type of demonstration is that 
of cooking and serving meats. Since the 
posters for meat week feature roast beef, 
lamb chops, ham and bacon, it would be a 
wise plan to feature the same meats in 
demonstrations, although the dishes served 
could be varied to show the possibilities 
of using each kind. Engage a trained 
woman, experienced in cooking, to do this 
work. 

Such demonstrations can be given at 
clubs, churches, department stores or other 
available places. Many large stores would 
no doubt be glad of the opportunity to co- 
operate in giving demonstrations if they 
could at the same time demonstrate the 
use of such equipment as ranges, oven reg- 
ulators, fireless cookers, pressure cookers, 
waterless cookers, roasters and similar 
utensils. 

If the demonstrations are given in the 
shop or market plan them for the time of 
day when most customers come in. Choose 
an attractive, easily accessible part of the 
shop. Arrange some room for display of 
meat when served. 


Tasting Convinces Visitors. 


Whenever possible, give the visitors a 
taste of the meat when cooked, for nothing 
else is so convincing of its appetizing fla- 
vor. This will necessitate the use of more 
dishes and a little added work, but the re- 
sults are well worth it. 


Select the cuts and method of cooking 
to be demonstrated, use local cuts such as 
the housewife can buy at any shop. Use 
material and equipment which most house- 
wives will have in their home, depending 
somewhat of course upon the type of com- 
munity in which the demonstration is 
given. This refers to fuel used, range, 
pans, roasters, baking dishes, ete. The 
discussions with the demonstrations 
should include suggestions for buying meat, 
how to save time, labor and fuel in prepa- 
ration of meat, how to serve and garnish 
different meat dishes, how to use left- 
overs, and temperature and time required 
for various methods of cooking and various 
kinds of meat. The person who demon- 
strates needs to be familiar with current 
local prices and reasons for the range of 
prices of cuts. For most effective results, 
give the women leaflets or booklets of re- 
cipes to take home. 

Such demonstrations as described are 
an inexpensive way of advertising. There 
are two items which might add to the cost: 
If a place were to be rented, or a demon- 
strator paid. But when a number of deal- 
ers co-operate, this expense is not great. 


Points That Make For Success. 


To insure success with demonstrations 
of any kind, it is well to remember a few 
essential points: 

1. Make careful and definite arrange- 
ments for all demonstrations. 

2. Where the demonstration is to be 
given in co-operation with an organiza- 
tion, store, etc., make all agreements very 
specific. 

3. Advertise well, the date, the time 
and the place. 

4. Whoever gives the demonstrations 
should be well-informed on the subject. 

5. i’o not attempt too much in one dem- 
onstration; have it simple and concise. 


6. Use charts or other material when 
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No. 10 REGULAR 
Capacity—24 lbs. 
Gold, Gray or White 





Accurate 
Attractive 


THE BARNES SCALE 


“THE SCALE OF QUALITY” 


Small 


Sold only by 


RELIABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


BARNES SCALE Co. 


Base 
Large Platform 


Durable 
Sanitary 


DETROIT, MICH. 











available for illustrations. 

Make every effort to keep demon- 
stration attractive to the eye. 

Sales Managers Get Together. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of the 
sales managers they were entertained at 
luncheon at the Chicago Athletic Club, 
where they had further opportunity to get 
acquainted and to talk over mutual prob- 
lems. 

—— 
HUDSON COUNCIL AIDS MEAT. 

By effective action the Hudson County 
Meat Council has begun to combat various 
campaigns in the East against the eating 
of meats. Some organizations have held 
meetings and arranged open air lectures 
advising the public not to eat meat. They 
are said to sell campaign books in large 
numbers. All this work will very likely 
be reflected in a decrease in the sale of 
meats and the loss to the consumer who 
may try other substitutes for meat. 

In this work the Hudson Branch of 
United Master Butchers of America is co- 
operating with great activity. Secretary 
Aaron Roth recently sent the following 
letter to the mayors of Jersey City, Ho- 
boken and the other municipalities of Hud- 
son County asking them to stop the dam- 
aging campaign against meats. It is very 
much to the point. 

My dear Mr. Mayor: 

Report has been received that lecturers 
presumed to be employed by the American 
Health Society of 368 Sixth avenue, New 
York City, are occupying prominent street 
corners on Saturday evenings advising the 
public against eating meats. This is detri- 
mental to the livelihood of a very large 
number of our citizens and taxpayers both 
in the retail and wholesale meat trade. 

As a matter of fact the Department of 
Agriculture is advocating the eating of 
meat for the benefit of health, prominent 
authorities all over the world have testi- 
fied to the nutritive value of meat as a 
food product, and the writer believes that 
in justice to an industry of the proportion 
of the meat food products in Jersey City, 
jit should be protected. Apparent fanatics 
should not be permitted to continue their 
lharangue to the detriment of the large 
number of citizens whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the consumption of so valuable 
a food product as meat to promote robust 
health and strength. 

It was intimated that the lecturers were 
operating without a permit. Be this as it 
may, it should be discouraged. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your 
usual co-operation in matters of this na- 
ture, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
AARON ROTH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Charles Riley has opened a meat market 
at Royal, Neb. 

Miller’s Meat Market has been opened 
at Colby, Kans. 

Will Walter will engage in the meat 
business at Lincoln, Kans. 

Gustav Jandrain has opened a meat mar- 
ket at New Franken, Wis. 

R. J. Schneider will open a new meat 
market at Cazadero, Calif. 

Hugh Witham has purchased a meat 
market in Vermillion, Kans. 

H. Hirst has opened the Fifteenth St. 
Market at Scotts Bluff, Neb. 

Hobson Brothers have opened a meat 
market at Santa Paula, Calif. 

The Monroe Meat Market, Akron, N. Y., 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

Wm. Snyder has sold his meat market 
at. Morrison, Wis., to Len Detz. 

H. H. Shellhamer has sold his market 
at Toledo, Ohio, to Andy Meyers. 

J. J. Wesley has purchased the Talsky 
Meat Market at Hollywood, Kas. 

The Omak Meat Co. at Omak, Wash., 
will install a refrigeration plant. 

Edmund Gould has purchased the Pal- 
ace Meat Market at Fenton, Mich. 

H. L. Sayles has opened a meat market 
at 833 State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Crandall has purchased the meat 
market of E. L. Jordan at Centralia, Kans. 

Simpson & Yockey have purchased the 
Woods Meat Market at Garden City, Kans. 

Leonard Decker has leased the Roy 
Johnson meat market at Lexington, Neb. 

Charles Duwall & Son have opened a 
Central Meat Market at Crookston, Minn. 

The Baldwin Meat Market has been 
opened at 7 Grand avenue, Baldwin, L. I. 

A meat department has been added to 
The Anderson Department Store at Cozad, 
Neb. 

Vivian E. Hall has purchased the Third 
St. Market at Alliance, Neb., from D. E. 
Law. 

Kel’s Meat Market has been incorporat- 
ed at Lodi, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$75,000. 

C. Noble is remodeling his meat market 
at Vestaburg, Mich., and will add new fix- 
tures. 

Silas Sisson has purchased the Union 
Meat Market at 322 Bellinger street, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Sam Ally has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of Strata & Davis, 6127 Scotten street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest & Emery L’ Heureux have pur- 
chased the meat market of Vila Lucifer 
at Bladen, Neb. 

The meat and grocery store of O. W. An- 
drews at Hemingford, Neb., was recently 
destroyed by fire. 


DUDUUAADOUGANOUDOUOUUOUOONONOODEOOUDOOOUAOEOOUOUOTOUELE 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM.G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 


STUNNNNNUOOAUOEDUOOOOANEOOOOOOREOOOOCUNUOOUNNEEOUEOONGHES 


Colussa & Lasorte, meat market, has 
been incorporated at Utica, N. Y., with a 
capital of $25,000. 

The meat market of Karl Skaacke, 703 
Fifth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., was recent- 
ly damaged by fire. 

Alva F. Wiley and Clyde M. Peterson 
have purchased the Central Market at 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

The Great Neck Meat Market has been 
incorporated at Great Neck, L. IL. with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 

Ned Kafoure has opened a meat market 
and grocery business at 2064 Bellefontaine 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Klema has opened a butcher shop 
in the store of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union at Ellsworth, Kans. 

The meat market of William Nowicki, 
363 Henderson street, Jersey City, N. J:, 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Producers’ Public Market has been 
opened at Walla Walla, Wash., under the 
auspices of the Farm Bureau. 

Jackson & Schlegel have purchased the 
meat business of Peter Larson on North 
Mitchell street, Cadillac, Mich. 

The Suburban Cash Meat Market has 
opened for business at Chartiers avenue 
and Kelvin street, Sheridan, Pa. 

Smith Bros. Co. have installed a meat 
market in their Eagle Valley Store on 
North Broad street, Ridgeway, Pa. 

Tucker & Johnson, Parishville, N. Y., 
are erecting a meat market on the site of 
the building recently destroyed by fire. 

It is reported the National Beef Co. has 
taken over the meat market of John Feld- 
man at 148 Elizabeth avenue, Newark, 
Nod: 

Zygmunt Dobrowobki will erect a three- 
story building on Leavitt and 23rd place, 
Chicago, which he will occupy with his 
meat market and grocery. 


DAUELOLEROQOGUHUDERGDOROUUOROGOUGOUREREUOROTAERUORODESOOISOOEEE 
VUUUUGUOUUOUEGROUAOHUGUOGUOGROUEOUOGUQUOORUGUUOUEUROGEOUOCUIOEIOIIES 
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E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, was in the city this week. 


Thos. E. Wilson, president, Wilson & 
Company, Chicago, was a visitor to the 
city this week. 


J. C. Deems, advertising department, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago, was 
in New York during the week. 


Martin Brand of Morris’ 46th street 
branch is now on the country territory 
with Mr. Benson of Armour & Company. 


A. W. Doell, produce department, and 
T. H. Ingwersen, small plant department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, were in New 
York. 

Nick Meyer, by-products department, 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Com- 
pany, will be married on June 19 to Miss 
E. Saffir. A three-weeks’ honeymoon to 
Boston and Old Orchard, Me., is planned. 


Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef:in New York City 
for week ending June 9, 1923, on shipments 
sold out, ranged from 8.50 to 18.00 cents 
per pound, and averaged 15.54 cents per 
pound. . 

The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and 
game seized and destroyed in the city of 
New York during the week ending June 
9, 1923: Meat—Manhattan, 1,689% Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 459 lbs.; The Bronx, 61% Ibs.: 
Queens, 100 Ibs.; total, 2,309%4 lbs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 942 Ilbs.; Brooklyn, 80,084 
lbs.; total, 81,033 lbs. Poultry and game 
—Manhattan, 1,068 lbs.; Brooklyn, 16 Ibs.: 
Bronx, 80 lbs.; total, 1,164 Ibs. 

The cabaret and dance of the Armour 
Executives Club, Jersey City plant, held 
in the Berkeley Club, Jersey City, recent- 
ly, was a wonderful success. M. Bren- 
nan, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, with a capable staff of assistants, 
deserve much credit for the success of 
the affair. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Grace, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Priel, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Malone, 
Dr. R. M. Mullings (inspector in charge 
of Bureau of Animal Industry, Jersey 
City), Al Sullivan, Dr. Henry Klaus, Jo- 
seph Langley, Dick Jansen, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Stone, W. McCusker and Miss C. Mc- 
Cusker, M. Brennan and Miss H. Tarrant, 
W. Frith and John Kelleher. 

ee 

NEWS OF THE MASTER BUTCHERS. 

Mrs. Moe Loeb, with her son, Leon, and 
her mother, will start on an automobile 
trip to California and the Coast this week. 
The party expects to be gone several 
months and will visit all the principal 
cities of interest along the route. Mrs. 
Loeb says that unless something unfore- 
seen happens she will stick to the finish, 
and will not worry about business. 


Bronx Branch, United Master Butchers 
of America, held a special meeting on 
Wednesday evening for the purpose of as- 
certaining just how many members con- 
templated attending the banquet to be 
held at Ebling’s Casino on June 25th, the 
first entertainment during the convention 
of the State Association of United Master 
Butchers of America. Fred Hirsch states 
that such prominent men as Judge Glen- 
non, Judge Peter Hadding and Judge Fitz- 
gerald are expected to attend. 

The meeting of the Washington Heights 
Branch, United Master Butchers of Amer- 
ica, on Monday evening was given over 
almost entirely to the first report of the 
bookkeeping system. Detailed discussions, 
with blackboard and charts, showing the 
average cost of doing business in New 
York compared to other cities gave to the 
members the concrete value of this sys- 
tem and aroused much enthusiasm. One 
fact brought out by the comparison was 
that the rents in New York were much 
higher than in the other cities compared. 
The comparison shown is not final, as 
returns have only been received from such 
cities as Washington, Chicago, Cleveland 
and New York, but were sufficient to show 
the members the value of this system to 
them. Mr. Roudabush of Washington has 
been appointed to assist Mr. Buchanan in 
the New York district. 

en 
NEW YORK BUTCHERS’ CONVENTION. 


A meeting of the arrangement commit- 
tee for the convention of the New York 
State Association, United Master Butch- 
ers’ of America, was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, at which the schedule for both busi- 
ness sessions and entertainment were 
perfected and some changes made. 

It was decided that the original plan of 
holding business sessions in the meeting 
room of Ye Olde New York Branch would 
have to be abandoned and larger quarters 
secured. It was, therefore, decided that 
the headquarters for the convention will 
be the Commodore Hotel, which the visit- 
ing guests will find most convenient, sit- 
uated as it is right at the Grand Central 
Station. 

The convention will open on Monday 
morning, June 25th, at 10:30, with music, 
invocation and prominent speakers, and 
will go into closed session Monday after- 
noon, followed by closed sessions Tues- 
day morning and afternoon and if neces- 
sary on Wednesday morning. A slight 
change has been made in the entertain- 
ment on Wednesday, inasmuch as the Shel- 
burne Hotel, where the Follies are show- 
ing, will be substituted for Tappen’s 
Sheepshead Bay. 

The delegates from the various branches 
in Greater New York are: Bronx Branch 
—G. Backus, Philip Gerard, R. Schu- 
macher, F. Rigger, Fred Hirsch and E. 
Reitzman; South Brooklyn—David Van 
Gelder, David Wolf and H. Hemsted; 


Washington Heights—Ed Schmelzer, 
Charles Hembdt and G. Lowenthal; Ye 
Olde New York—George Kramer, L. Gold- 
schmidt, I. Bloch, E. Collin, J. J. Doheny, 
H. Riley, R. Arndt, S. Metzger, L. Gold- 
stein, Wm. Hanauer, A. Dambacher, H. T. 
Vetter and H. Kohler. The Brooklyn and 
Ridgewood branches are to be heard from 
later. 

National President Jacob Herman of 
Milwaukee and National Secretary John 
A. Kotal of Chicago have accepted invi- 
tations to attend. 


ee 


GOV’T REGULATION OF PACKING. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


over its entire management and run it at 
the expense of the owner. 

The extent to which regulation may rea- 
sonably go varies with different kinds of 
business. The regulation of rates to avoid 
monopoly is one thing. The regulation of 
wages is another. A business may be of 
such character that only the first is per- 
missible, while another may involve such 
a possible danger of monopoly on the one 
hand, and such disaster from stoppage on 
the other, that both come within the pub- 
lic concern and power of regulation. 

Overwork Public Interest Plea. 

If, as, in effect, contended by counsel 
for the state, the common callings are 
clothed with a public interest by a mere 
legislative declaration, which necessarily 
authorizes full and comprehensive regula- 
tion within legislative discretion, there 
must be a revolution in the relation of 
government to general business. 

This will be running the public interest 
argument into the ground, to use a phrase 
of Mr. Justice Bradley when characteriz- 
ing a similarly extreme contention (Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 24). It will be 
impossible to reconcile such result with 
the freedom of contract and of labor se- 
cured by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

This brings us to the nature and pur- 
pose of the regulation under the Indus- 
trial Court Act. The avowed object is 
continuity of food, clothing and fuel sup- 
ply. By Section 6 reasonable continuity 
and efficiency of the industries specified 
are declared to be necessary for the pub- 
lic peace, health and general welfare, and 
all are forbidden to hinder, limit or sus- 
pend them. Section 7 gives the Industrial 
Court power in case of controversy be- 
tween employers and workers which may 
endanger the continuity or efficiency of 
service, to bring the employer and em- 
ploye before it and after hearing and 
investigation to fix the terms and condi- 
tions between them. 

The employer is bound by this act to 
pay the wages fixed and while the work- 
er is not required to work, at the wages 
fixed, he is forbidden, on penalty of fine 
er imprisonment, to strike against them 
and thus is compelled to give up that 
means of putting himself on an equality 
with his employer which action in con- 
cert with his fellows gives him. 

Court Has Not Power Over Wages. 

There is no authority of this court to 
sustain such exercise of power in respect 
to those kinds of business affected with a 
public interest by a change in pais, first 
fully recognized by this court in Munn v. 
Illinois, supra, where it said (p. 125): 

“Property does become clothed with a 
public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence and affect 
the community at large. Wher, there- 


fore, one devotes his property to a use in 
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which the public has an interest, he in 
effect grants to the public an interest in 
that use, and must submit to be con- 
trolled by the public for the common 
good, the extent of the interest, he has 
thus created. He may withdraw his grant 
by discontinuing the use; but as long as 
he maintains the use, he must submit to 
the control.” 

These words refute the view that pub- 
lic regulation in such cases can secure 
continuity of a business against the 
owner. The theory is that of revocable 
grant only (Weems Steamboat Company 
v. People’s Company, 214 U. S. 345). If 
that be so with the owner and the em- 
ployer, a fortiori must it be so with the 
employe. 

It involves a more drastic exercise of 
control to impose limitations of continuity 
growing out of the public character of the 
business upon the employe than upon the 
employer; and without saying that such 
limitations upon both may not be some- 
times justified, it must be where the 
obligation to the public of continuous 
service is direct, clear and mandatory and 
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arises as a contractual condition express 
or implied of entering the business either 
as owner or worker. 

It can only arise when investment by the 
owner and entering the employment by 
the worker create a conventional relation 
to the public somewhat equivalent to the 
appointment of officers and the enlistment 
of soldiers and sailors in military service. 

We are considering the validity of the 
act as compelling the employer to pay 
the adjudged wages, and as forbidding 
the employes to combine against working 
and receiving them. The penalties of the 
act are directed against effort of either 
side to interfere with the settlement by 
arbitration. Without this joint compul- 
sion, the whole theory and purpose of the 
act would fail. The state can not be 
heard to say, therefore, that upon com- 
plaint of the employer, the effect upon the 
employe should not be a factor in our 
judgment. 


No Emergency for Arbitration. 


Justification for such regulations is said 
to be found in Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 
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832. It was there held that in a nation- 
wide dispute over wages between railroad 
companies and their train operatives, with 
a general strike, commercial paralysis 
and grave loss and suffering overhanging 
the country, Congress had power to pre- 
scribe wages not confiscatory, but obliga- 
tory on both for a reasonable time to 
enable them to agree. 

The court said that the business of 
common carriers by rail was in one aspect 
a public business because of the interest 
of society in its continued operation and 
rightful conduct, and that this gave rise 
to a public right of regulation to the full 
extent necessary to secure and protect 
it; that viewed as an act fixing wages it 
was an essential regulation for protection 
of public right, that it did not invade the 
private right of the carriers because their 
property and business were subject to the 
power of government to insure fit relief 
by appropriate means and it did not 
invade private rights of employes since 
their right to demand wages and to leave 
the employment individually or in concert 
was subject to limitation by Congress be- 
cause in a public business which Congress 
might regulate under the commerce 
power. 

It is urged that under this act, the ex- 
ercise of the power of compulsory arbitra- 
tion rests upon the existence of a tempo- 
rary emergency as in Wilson v. New. If 
that is a real factor here as in Wilson v. 
New, and in Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. S. 135, 
157 (see Mahon v. Pennsylvania, decided 
December 11, 1922), it is enough to say 
that the great temporary public exigen- 
cies recognized by all and declared by 
Congress, were very different from that 
upon which the control under this act is 
asserted. 

Here it is said to be the danger that a 
strike in one establishment may spread to 
all the other similar establishments of 
the state and county and thence to all the 
national sources of food supply as to 
produce a shortage. Whether such danger 
exists has not been determined by the 
legislature but is determined under the 
law by a subordinate agency and on its 
findings and prophecy, owners and em- 
ployers are to be deprived of freedom of 
contract and workers of a most important 
element of their freedom of labor. 

Does Not Curtail Food Supply. 

The small extent of the injury to the 
food supply of Kansas to be inflicted by 
a strike and suspension of this packing 
company’s plant is shown in the language 
of the Kansas Supreme Court in this case 
(Court of Industrial Relations v. Packing 
Company, 111 Kansas 501): 

“The defendant’s plant is a small one 
and it may be admitted that if it should 
cease to operate, the effect on the supply 
of meat and food in this state would not 
greatly inconvenience the people of Kan- 
sas; yet the plant manufactures food prod- 
ucts and supplies meat to a part of the 
people of this state, and if it should cease 
to operate that source of supply would be 
cut off.” 

The Kansas Supreme Court’s” con- 
struction of the operation and effect of 
the act is controlling. The language 
quoted shows how drastic and _ all-inclu- 
sive it is. 

But the chief and conclusive distinction 
between Wilson v. New and the case be- 
fore us is that already referred to. The 
power of a legislature to compel continu- 
ity in a business can only arise where 
the obligation of continued service by the 
owner and its employes is direct and is 
assumed when the business is entered 
upon. 

A common carrier which accepts a rail- 
road franchise is not free to withdraw the 
use of that which it has granted to the 
public. It is true that if operation is im- 
possible, without continuous loss, Brooks- 
Scanlon Co. v. R. R. Commission, 251 U. 
S. 396: Bullock v. R. R. Commission, 254 
U. S. 513, it may give up its franchise and 
enterprise, but short of this, it must con- 
tinue. Not so the owner when by mere 
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Packing House By-Products Co., Inc. 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
The wide experience of our personnel is always at your service on 
the selling of your by-products of every description; as is also our 
thorough practical knowledge on manufacturing and grading. 








changed conditions his business becomes 
clothed with a public interest. He may 
stop at will, whether the business be los- 
ing or profitable. 


Railroad Regulation Not Precedent. 


The minutely detailed government su- 
pervision, including that of their relations 
to their employes, to which the railroads 
of the country have been gradually sub- 
jected by Congress through its power over 
interstate commerce, furnishes no prece- 
dent for regulation of the business of the 
plaintiff in error whose classification as 
public is at the best doubtful. 

It is not too much to say that the ruling 


in Wilson v. New went to the border line, 
although it concerned an interstate com- 
mon carrier in the presence of a nation- 
wide emergency and the possibility of 
great disaster. Certainly there is nothing 
to justify extending the drastic regula- 
tion sustained in that exceptional case to 
the one before us. 

We think the Industrial Court Act, in 
so far as it permits the fixing of wages in 
‘plaintiff in error’s packinghouse, is in 
conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment 
and deprives it of its property and liberty 
of contract without due process of law. 

The judgment of the court below must 
be reversed. 
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Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 te box. 
Western, 66 lbs. and over to dozen, Ib...27 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers; ordinary to prime . -7.50@16.30 
Cows; common to choice............++ee0. 1.75@ 5.50 
Bulls, common to choice - -4.00@ 6.40 


LIVE CALVES. 


veal, prime, per 100 Ibs.......... 12.00@12.25 
veals, common to medium 8.50@10.75 
veals, culls, per 100 Ibs......... 7.00@ 8.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


lambs, 


Calves, 
Calves, 
Calves, 


Spring 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


clipped, prime, 100 Ibs....16.75@17.00 
eo Se 5.25@ 5.50 
common to good, 100 Ibs... 3.00@ 5.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


ewes, 
ewes, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
ae ee ee 
Royghs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
DON DN a kc cscce sb eeeeciwouts 18 @19 
native, light 18% @19% 
common to fair @18 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@S00 Ibs................ 18 @18% 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lIbs...... @ 
Western steers, 600@S800 Ibs............... 15 @16 
Tees SUS, GIO: GB. 6 ooo cc ccocewcese 10 @13 
Good to choice heifers..................... 17 @17% 
Choice cows 
a ee 10 
Fresh 


@12 
PR EN Ces uwaea base es ous 9 @9% 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
@22 
@18 
@14 
@30 
@27 
@22 
@25 
@22 
@20 
@16 
@15 
@14 
@12 
@10 


noe 


2 
o 


Mi cithebbsebecnre 29 
Seer 
Mis actsbenenbsaseee 3 
hinds and ribs 

hinds and ribs........ p 
hinds and ribs........ € 
rounds 


» 2 
. 2 
. 3 

1 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


ohm oN 


rounds 
ees 
No. BOE. Sis an uheseweds ¢ 
No. chucks 

Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4@5 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Sheulder clods 


ome 


Prime 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


Hogs. 
Hogs, 
Hogs. 
Hogs, 
Pigs. 


heavy 

a eT ee 
ee GR. exes 

BOP BER nccecces beneerebesssoeeeeese 
PY is tu sere aheeeenbb unser suns & 


@12% 
@a11% 
@12%, 
@12% 
@12% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


ae a @31 
genuine spring @32 
Oa ry ae ee @30 
choice 3 @14 
medium to good @13 


Sheep, culls @10 


SMOKED MEATS. 


8@10 Ibs. 

Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
eG, Oa cick sei cacucnccsce 2 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg. 
Picnics, 6@S8 Ibs. avg 
Rowlettes, 6@S8 Ib. avg., 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon. boneless, city 

Pickled bellies, 10@12 Ibs. avg 


Hams, @23 
@22 
@22 
@14 
@13 
@15 
@40 
@45 
@23 
@23 
@17 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork, loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs. avg..16 
Fresh pork tenderloins...... 

Frozen pork loins, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Frozen pork tenderloins 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Butts, boneless, Western @18 
Wiemtin, SHGUEAT, WOGGOER. oo 2c c ccc cgevscescces 13 @14 
Fresh hams, city, 8@10 lbs. avg @23 
Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... @21 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 lbs. avg.12 @13 
Extra lean pork trimmings @15 
Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean @8s8 
RID I ciriwn a xwineepwseecsaconsy 9 @10 
Raw leaf lard @13 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ilbs., 

OE Be ON Shobak dnescnssescsccnen’ 175.00@195.06 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 

00 pcs. 110.00@120.00 
Black hoofs, per ton 50.00@ 60.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 

100 pes. @140.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1s..300.00@325.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s..250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3s..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


@34c 
@40c 
@65c 
@75c 
@55e 
@16c 
@ 8c 
@l16c 
@10¢ 
@ 6c 
@138c 
@10c¢ 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


@17 
@55 
@16 
@40 
@17 
@12 


105.00@115.00 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim'd 
Calves, heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 


Hearts, beef 
Beef hanging tenders............ 
Lamb fries 


Shopfat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


Whole. Ground. 
Pepper, Sing., i 17 
Pepper, Sing., 13% 
Pepper, re 28 
Allspice , 8% 
Cinnamon 17 
Coriander 13% 
Cloves ¢ 34 
Ginger 5 19 
60 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags, 
per lb. 
65% 
7% 
4% 
5% 


In lots of less than 25 bbls.: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals. 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 

In 25 barrel lots: 

Double refined saltpetre, granulated 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 7% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5 

Carload lots: 

Double refined nitrate of soda, granulated 4%4 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 91%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 lbs. 

lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. up. 
Prime No. 1 veals. 2.10 2.20 2.45 3.20 
Prime No. 2 veals. 1.90 1.95 2.20 2.95 
Buttermilk No. 1... 1.80 1.85 2.10 
Buttermilk No. 2... 1.60 1.60 1.85 
Branded grubby.... 1.10 1.20 1.35 
NO.B. 2 cccccccccccces At value 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 66 Ibs. and over to dozen, lb...28 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib......28 
Western, 45 to 47 lbs, to dozen, 27 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib......25 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 23 


Bbls. 
7% 
4% 


5% 


6% 


4% 
4% 


1,80 


Western, 48 to 54 lbs, to dozen, 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—barrels. 

Western, dry packed, 5 Ibs. and over, Ib.25 

Western, dry packed, 4% Ibs. each, Ib...25 

Western, dry packed, 3% lbs. each, Ib...22 

Western, dry packed, 3 lbs. and under, 1b.20 


Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 


Western, 
Western, 
Ducks— 
Long Island, 
Squabs— 
White, 
White, 
Culls, 


dry picked, boxes....... sec 16 
oo ae) Ee eee he 14 


per lb 
12 Ibs. 


10 Ibs. 
per 


to doz., per GoOZ......c.0e 
to doz., per Goz......s.0% 


POPP ey) yer ere eer ee oO 


LIVE POULTRY. 

Broilers, large, via eXxpress..........sceoee 45 
Old roosters, via freight 

Ducks, western, via freight 

Turkeys, hens, via 
Geese, via express 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express... 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 


(92 score) 


a ee ee 


extras 
seconds 
firsts 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


extras, 28 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, 
gathered, 
gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh 


Boy ree reer 24 
checks, fair to choice, dry.19 
gathered, dirties, reg. packed, No. 1. 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, f. o. 


works, per 100 lbs 


Ammonium sulphate, ogy 4 anu. per 
100 Ibs., f. a. s., New Yor 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per My 


Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L., delivered Baltimore. . 
Fish guano, 


13@14% 
monia, 10% B 
Fish scrap, scidoated . ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f. b. fish factory. 
Soda nitrate, in alg 100 Ibs., spot.. 
Soda nitrate, in bags, futures 


Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L., bulk 


Tankage, unground, 9-10% ammonia.. 
Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 bags 


ws am- 
. 


Bone meal, 
per ton 


Bone meal, 
per ton 


Acid phosphate, bulk, f. 0. b. Balt., 
per ton, 16% 
Potash. 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Muriate, in bags, basis 80%, per ton 
Sulphate, basis 90% bags, ton 


Ses 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


@21 


@17 
@15 


@25 


as. 
@6. 
@1. 


@48 
@l1 
@20 
@30 
@16 
@50 
@70 


@29 


@25 


er eer 25% @26% 


@21% 


21144 @22 


@ 3.50 
@ 4.00 


4.00 and 10¢ 


@35.00 
@40.00 
@ 8.50 
@ 7.22 
@10.55 


@34.55 
@43.67 


4.75 and 10¢ 


3.75 and 50¢ 
@ 2.45 
2.45 @ 2.65 


3.65 and 10c 
3.25 and 10c 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 


Chicago, 


New York, Boston and Philadel- 


phia, for the week of June 2 to June 8, 


1923: 


Chicago . 23s 40 
New York. .3! 4 39% 
Boston 40% 
Phila. 4014 


Wholesale. prices of carlots, “fresh cen- 


tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 


—Juneé 





6. 

39% 3914 a8 3844 38% 
Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 
This Last’ Last 
week. week. year 
60,352 48,935 
74,151 65,613 597 
-. 24,440 26,556 
Phila. . 23,820 11,027 


Total 182,763 152,1 131 


Cold storage movement, lbs.: 
Into Out of On hand 

storage. storage. pune 8. 

Chicago $14,516 27,725 0 
New York... 557,818 
Boston 
Phila. 


1923. 
Chicago 

New York.. 
Boston 38° 100 441,759 
18,562 398,130 


10,425 
12,820 


56,902 


146,085 


Total 562,018 


38% 


198,432 3,506,160 3,350, 


Since Jan. 1. 


1922. 
62,173 1,243,200 1,156, 139 
1,423,071 1,368,480 
446,297 


379,357 


273 


Cor. day of 
week, 1922. 
5,975,298 
2,023,072 
2,490,647 
1,345,409 
11,834,426 








